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POETRY. 
BOYHOOD. —ByY N. P. WILLIs. 


There’s something in a noble boy, 

A brave, free hearted, careless one, 
With his unchecked, unhidden joy, 

His dread of books aud love of fun; 
And in hie clear and ready smile, 
Unshaded by a thought of guile, 

And unrepressed by sadness— 

Which brings me to my childhood back, 
As if 1 trod its very track, 
And felt its very gladness. 


And yet it is not in his play, 

When every trace of thought is lost, 

And not when you would call him gay, 
That his bright presence thrills me most. 
His shout may ring upon the hill, 

His voice be echoed in the hall, 

His merry laugh like music trill, 

And [ in sadness hear it all— 

For, like the wrinkles on my brow, 
I scarcely notice such things now— 

But when, amid the earnest game, 

He stops, as if he music heard, 

And, heedless of his shouted name, 
As of the carol of a bird, 

Stands gazing on the empty air, 

As if some dream were passing there— 
*Tis then that on his face | look, 

His beautiful but thoughtful face, 

And like a long-forgotten book, 

Its sweet, familiar meaning trace, 
Remembering athousand things 
Which passed me on those golden wings 

Which time has fettered now— ; 
Things that came o’er me with a thrill, 
And left me silent, sad and still, 

And threw upon my brow 
A holier and gentler cast, 

That was too innocent to last. 


*Tis strange how thought upon a child 
Will, like a presence, sometimes press, 

And when his pulse is beating wild, 
And life itself is in excess— 

When foot and hand, and ear and eye, 

Are all with ardour straining high— 
How wi his heart will spring 

A feeling whose mysterious thrall 

Is stronger, sweeter far than all; 
And on its silent wing, 

How with the clouds he'll float away, 

As wandering and as lost a thing! 


SELECT TALES, 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 


TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 
THE SECOND CRUISE OF THE WAVE-—VISIT TO ST. 
DOMINGO, 


[The Wave having joined the Commodore, both 
vessels proceeded on their cruise. ] 
The third day we were off Cape St. Nicholas, and 
getting a slant of wind from the westward, we ran 
up the Bight of Leogane all that night, but towards 
morning it fell calm; we were close in under the 
highlands, about two miles from the shore, and the 
night was the darkest I ever was out in any where. 
There were neither moon nor stars to be seen, and 
the dark clouds settled down, uutil they appeared 
to rest upon our mast-heads, compressing, as it were, 
the hot steamy air down upon us until it became too 
dense for breathing. In the early part of the night 
it had rained in heavy showers now and then, and 
there were one or two faint flashes of lightning, 
and some heavy peals of thunder, which rolled 
amongst the distant hills in loud shaking reverbera- 
tions, which gradually became fainter and fainter, until 
they grumbled away in the distance in hoarse mur- 
murs, like the low notes of an organ in one of our 
old Cathedrals; but now there was neither rain nor 
wind—all nature seemed inushed; for where we lay, 
in the smooth Bight, there was no swell, not even a 
ripple on the glasslike-sea; the sound of the shifting 
of a handspike, or the tread of the men, as they ran 
to haul ona rope, or the creaking of the radder, 
sounded loud and distinct. ‘The sea in our neigh- 
hourhood was strongly phosphorescent, so that the 
smallest chip thrown overboard strack fire from the 
water, as if it had been a piece of iron east on flint; 
and when you lookeil over the quarter, asI delight 
todo, and tried to penetrate into the dark clear pro- 
found beneath, you every now and then saw a burst 
of pale light, like a halo far down inthe depths of 
the green sea, caused by the motion of some fish, or 
of what Jack, no great natural philosopher, usually 
calls blubbers; and when the dolphin or skip-jack 
leapt into the air, they sparkled out from the bosom 
of the deep water like rockets, until they fell again 
into their element ina flash of fire. This evenin 
the corvette had shewed no lights, and aout 
conjectured she was not far from us, still I could 
not with any certainty indicate her whereabouts. It 
might now be about three o’clock, and | was stand- 
ing on the aftermost gun on the star-board side, 
peering into the impervious darkness over the taf- 
frel, with my dear old dog Sneezer by my side, nuz- 


zling and fondling after his affectionate fashion, 


while the pilot, Peter Mangrove, stood within hand- 
spike length of me. The dog had been growling, 
but all infun, and snapping at me, when in a mo- 
ment he hauled off, planted his paws on the rail, 
looked forth into the night, and gave a short anxious 
bark, like the solitary pop of the sentry’s musket, 
to alarm the mainguard in outpost work. 

Peter Mangrove advanced, and put his arm round 
the dog’s neck. ** What you see, my shild?” said 
the black pilot. 

Sneezer uplifted his voice, and gave along con- 
tinuous bark. 

said Mangrove sharply, Massa Captain, 
something near we—never doubt dat—de dog yeerie 
something we can’t yeerie, and see something we 
can’t see.” 

1 had lived long enough never to despise any cau- 
tion from what quarter soever it proceeded. Sol 
listened still as a stone. Presently I thought [ heard 
the distant splash of oars. I placed my hand behind 
my ear, and listened with breathless attention.— 
Presently I saw the sparkling dip of them in the 
calm black water, as if a boat, and a large one, was 
pulling very fast towards us. ‘* Look ent—hail that 
boat,” said I, ‘* Boat ahoy,” sung out the man. No 
answer. ‘* Coming here?” reiterated the seaman. 
No better succes. ‘he boat or canoe, or whatever 
it might be, was by this time close aboard of us, 
within pistol shot at the farthest—no time to be lost, 
so I hailed myself, and this time the challenge did 
produce an answer. 

Sore boat—fruit and wegitab.” 

‘* Shore boat, with fruit and and vegetable, at this 
time of night—I don’t like it,” said I. ‘* Boatswain’s 
mate, call the boarders. Cutlasses, men—quick, a pi- 
ratical row-boat is close to.” And verily we had 
little time to lose, when a large canoe or row-boat, 
pulling twelve oars at the fewest, and carrying 
twenty firemen, or thereabouts, swept upon our lar- 
board quarter, hooked on, and the next moment 
upwards of twenty unlooked for visiters scrambled 
up our shallow side, and jumped on board. 

All this took place so suddenly that there were 
not tenof my people ready to receive them, but 
those ten were the prime men of theship. ‘* Sar- 
render, you scoundrels—surrender. You have 
boarded a man-of-war. Down with your arms, or 
we shall murder you toa man.” 

But they either did not understand me, or did not 
believe me, for the answer was a blow from a cutlass, 
which, if I had not parried with my night glass, 
which broke it in pieces, might have effectually stop- 
ped my promotion. ‘Cut them down, boarders, 
down with them—they are pirates,” shouted 1; 
*theave cold shot into their boatalongside—all hands, 
boatswain’s mate—call all hands.” We closed. The 
assailants had no firearms, but they were armed with 
swords and long knives, and as they fought with des- 
peration, several of our people were cruelly haggled; 
and after the first charge, the combatants on both 
sides became so blended, that it was impossible to 
strike a blow, without running the risk of cutting 
downa friend. By this time all hands were on deck; 
the boat alongside had been swamped by the cold 
shot that had been hove crashing through her bot- 
tom, when down came a shower from the surcharg- 
ed clouds, or waterspowt—call it which you will— 
that absolutely deluged the decks, the scuppers being 
utterly unable to carry off the water. So long asthe 
pirates fought in a body, I had no fears, as, dark as 
it was, our men, who held together, knew where to 
strike and thrust; but when the torrent of rain de- 
scended in buckets-full, the former broke away, and 
were pursed singly into various corners about the 
deck, all escape being cut off from the swamping of 
their boat. Still they were not vanquished, and I 
ran aft to the binnacle, where a blue light was stow- 
ed away,—one of several that we had got on deck to 
burn that night, in order to point out our where- 
abouts to the Firebrand. I fired it, and rushing for- 
ward cutlass-in-hand, we set on the gang of black 
desparadoes with such fury, that after killing two of 
them rightout, and wounding and taking prisoners 
seven, we drove the rest overboard into the sea, 
where the small armed men, who by this time had 
tackled to their muskets, made short work of them, 
guided as they were by the sparkling of the dark 
water, as they struck out and swam for their lives. 
The blue light was immediately answered by another 
from the corvette, which lay about a mile off; but 
before her boats, two of which were immediately 
armed and manned, could reach us, we had defeated 
our antagonists, and the rain had increasd to such a 
degree, that the heavy drops, as they fell with a 
strong rushing noise into the sea, flashed it up into 
one entire sheet of fire. 

We secured our prisoners, all blacks and mulat- 
toes, the most villanous looking scoundrels I had ever 
seen, and presently it came on to thunder and light- 
en, as if heaven and earth had been falling together. 
A most vivid fash—it almost blinded me. Presently 
the Firebrand burnt another blue light, whereby we 
saw that her maintopmast was gone close by the cap, 
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with the topsail, and upper spars, and yards, and 
gear, all hanging down in a lumbering mass of con- 
tused wreck; she bad been struck by the levin brand, 
which had killed four men, and stunue.! several more. 
By this time the cold grey streaks of morning ap- 
peared in the eastern horizon, and presently the day 
broke, and by two o’clock in the afternoon, both cor- 
vette and schooner were at anchor at Gonaives, The 
village, for town it could not be called, stood on a low 
hot plain, as if the washing of the mountains on the 
left hand side as we stood in had been carried out 
into the sea, and formed into a white plateau of sand; 
all was hot, stunted, and serubby. 

We brought up inside of the corvette, in three fa- 
thoms of water. My superior officer had made the 
private signal to come on board and dine, which, in 
the assured intimacy in which we were now linked, 
could not on any plea be declined, I dressed, and 
the boat was lowered down, and we pulled for the 
corvette, but our course lay under the stern of the 
two English ships that were lying there loading car- 
goes of coffee. 

** Pray, sir,” saida decent looking man, who leant 
on the tafferel of one of them—** Pray, sir, are you 
going on board of the Commodore?” 

**) am,” L answered. 

** | am invited there too, sir; will you have the 
kindness to say L will be there presently?” 

** Certainly—give way men.” 

Presently we were alongside the corvette, and the 
next moment we stood on her deck, holystoned white 
and clean, with my stanch friend Captain N and 
his officers, all in full fig, walking to and fro under 
the awning, a most magnificent naval lounge, being 
thirty-two feet wide at the gangway, and extending 
fitty feet or more aft, until it narrowed to twenty at 
the tafferel. We were all, and two masters of the 
merchantmen, decent respectable men in their way, 
included, graciously received, aod sat down to anex- 
cellent dinner, Mr. Bang taking the lead as usual in 
all the fun; and we were just on the verge of cigars 
and cold grog, when the first lieutenant came down 
and said that the Captain of the port had come off, 
and was then on board. 

‘* Shew him in,” said Captain N: , and a tall, 
vulgar-looking blackamoor, dressed apparently in 
the cast-off coat of a French grenadier othicer, enter- 
ed the cabin with his chapeau in his had, and a Mad- 
ras handkerchief tied round his woolly skull. He 
made his bow, and remained standing near the door. 

** You are the Captain of the port?” said Captain 
N—, in French. ‘The man nodded. ** Why, then, 
take a chair, sir, if you please.” 

He begged to be excused, and after tipping off his 
bumper ot claret, and receiving the Captain’s report, 
he made his bow and departed. 

I returned to the Wave, and next morning I break- 
fasted on board of the Commodore, and afterwards 
we all proceeded on shore to Monsicur B ’s to 
whom Massa Aaron was known. ‘he town, if 1 
may call it so, had certainly a very desolate appear- 
ance. ‘Chere was nothing stirring; and although a 
group of idlers, amounting to about twenty or thirty, 
did collect about us on the end of the wharf, which, 
by the by, was terribly out of repair, yet they all 
appeared ill clad, and in no way so well furmshed 
as the blackies in Jamaica; and when we marched up 
through a hot, sandy, unpaved street into the town, 
the low, one-story, shabby-looking houses were 
talling into decay, and the streets more resembled 
river-courses than thoroughfares, while the large 
carrion crows were picking garbage on the very 
crown of the causeway, without apparently enter- 
taining the least fear of us, or of the negro children 
who were playing close to them, su near, in fact, 
that every now and then the urchins would aim a 
blow at one of the obscene birds, when it would give 
«loud discordant croak, and jump a pace or two, 
with outspread wings, but without taking wing — 
Sull many of the women, who were silting under 
the small piazzas, or projecting eaves of the houses, 
with their little stalls, filled with pullicate handker- 
chiefs, and pieces of muslin, and ginghams for sale, 
were healthy-looking, and appeared comfortable and 
happy. As we advanced into the town, almost every 
male we met was a soldier, all rigged and well dress- 
ed, too, in the French uniform; in fact, the remark- 
able man, King Henry, or Christophe, took care to 
have his troops well ted and clothed in every case. 
On our way we had to pass by the Commandant, 
Baron B——’s house, when it occurred to Captain 
N—— that we ought to stop and pay our respects: 
but Mr. Bang being bound by no such etiquetie, bore 
up for his friend Monsieur B——’s. As we ap- 
proached the house—a long, low, one-story building, 
with a narrow piazza, and a range of unglazed win- 
dows, staring open, with their wooden shutters, like 
ports in a ship’s side, towards the street—we found 
a sentry at the door, who, when we announced our- 
selves, carried arms all in regular style. Presently 
avery good-looking negro, in a handsome aid-de- 
camp’s uniform, appeared, and, hat in hand, with all 
the grace in the world, ushered us into the presence 
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of the Baron, who was loungiag ina Spanish chair 
half asleep, but on hearing us announced he rose, and 
received us with great amenity. He was a fat elderly 
negro, so far as l could judge, about sixty years of 
age, and was dressed in very wide jean trowsers, 
over which a pair of well polished Hessian boots 
were drawn, which, by adhering close to his legs, 
gave him, in contrast with the wide puffing of his 
garments above, the appearance of being under- 
limbed, which he by no means was, as he wasa stout 
old Turk. 

After a profusion of bows and fine speeches, and 
superabundant assurances of the esteem in which /is 
master King Henry held our master King George, 
we made our bows and repaired to Monsieur B—’s, 
where I engaged to dine. As for Captain N . 
he went on board that evening to superintend the 
repairs of the ship. 

There was no one to meet us but Monsieur B—— 
and his daughter, a tall and very elegant brown girl 
who had been educated in France, and did the ho- 
nours incomparably well. We sat down, Massa 
Aaron whispering in my dug, that in Jamaica it was 
not quite the thing to introduce brown ladies at din- 
ner; but, as he said, ‘* Why not? Neither you nor 
[are high caste Creoles—so en avant.” ‘Dinner 
was nearly over, when Baron B——’s aid-de-camp 
slid into the room. Monsieur B——rose. ‘* Cap- 
tain Latour, you are weleome—be seated. I hope 
you have not dined?” 

** Why, no,” said the negro officer, as he drew a 
chair, while he exchanged glances with the beauti- 
os Eugenie, and sat himself down close to El Senor 

ang. 
«Hilloo, Quashie! Whereaway, my lad? a little 
above the salt, an’t you?” ejaculated our Amizo; 
while Pegtop who had just come on shore, and was 
standing behind his master, stared and gaped in the 
greatest wonderment. But Mr. Bang’s natural good 
breeding, and knowledge of the world, instantly re- 
called him to time and cireumstances; and when the 
young officer looked at him and regarded him with 
some surprise, he bowed, and invited him, in the 
best French he could master, to drink wine. The aid- 
de-camp was, as I have said, jet-black as the ace of 
spades, but he was, notwithstanding, so far as figure 
went, avery handsome man—tall and well framed, 
especially about the shoulders, which were beauti- 
fully formed, and, in the estimation of statuary, 
would probably have balanced the cucumber curve of 
the shin; his face, however, was regular negro—flat 
nose, heavy lips, fine eyes, and beautiful teeth, and 
he wore two immense gold earrings. His woolly 
head was bound round witha pullicate handkerchief, 
which we had not noticed until he took off his laced 
cocked hat. His coat was the exact pattern of the 
French staff unitorm at the time—plain blue, with- 
out lace, except at the cape and cuffs, which were of 
scarlet cloth, covered with rich embroidery, He 
wore a very handsome straight sword with steel 
scabbard, and the white trowsers, and long Hessian 
boots, already described as part of the costume of 
his general. 

Mr. Bang, as I have said, had rallied by this time, 
and with the tactofa gentleman, appeared to have 
forgotten whether his new ally was black, blue, or 
green, while the claret, stimulating him into self- 
possession, was evaporating in broken French. But 
his man Pegtop had been pushed off his balance alto 
gether: his equanimity was utterly gone. When the 
young officer brushed past him, at the first go off, 
while he was rinsing some glasses in the passage, 
his sword banged against Pestop’s deriere as he 
stooped down over his work. He started and look- 
ed round, and merely exclaimed—* Eigh, Massa 
Niger wurra dat!” But now, when, standing be- 
hind his master’s chair, he saw the aid-de-camp con- 
sorting with him whom he looked upon as the great- 
est man in existence, on terms of equality, all his 
faculties were paralyzed. ‘** Pegtop,” said I, ** hand 
me some yam, if you please.” He looked at me 
all agape, as if he had been half strangled. 

‘* Pegtop, you scoundrel,” quoth Massa Aaron, 
** don’t you hear what Captain Cringle says, sir??? 

**Oh yes, Massa;” and thereon the sable valet 
brought me a boctle of fish sauce, which he endea- 
voured to pour into my wine glass. All this while 
Eugenie and the aid-de-camp were playing the 
agreeable—and in very good taste, too, let me tell 

ou. 

I had just drank wine with mine host, when I cast 
my eyes along the passage that led out of the room, 
and there was Pegtop dancing, and jumping, and 
smiting his thigh, in an ecstasy of laughter, as he 
doubled himself up, with the tears welling over his 
cheeks. 

** Oh, Lord! Oh!—Massa Bang bow, and make 
face, and drink wine, and do every ting shivil, to 
one dam black rascail nigger!—Oh, blackee more 
worser dan me, Gabriel Pegtop—Oh, Lord!—ha! 
ha! ha!”—Thereupon he threw himself down in the 

iazzi, amongst | sg and dishes, and shouted and 
ughed in a perfect frenzy, until Mr. Bang got up 
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and thrust the poor fellow out of doors, in a pelting 
shewer, which soon so far quelled the hysterical 
passion, that he came in again, grave as a judge, 
and took his place behind his master’s chair once 
more, and every thing went on smoothly. ‘The aide- 
Who appeared quite unconscious that he 
was the cause of the poor fellow’s mirth, renewed 
his uttentions to Fugenie,and Mr. Bang, M. B 
and myself, were again engaged in conversation, and 
our friend Pegtop was in the act of handing a slice 
of melon to the biack oflicer, when a file of soldiers, 
with fixed nets, bayostept into the piazzi, and or- 
dered arms, one taking up his station on each side 
of the door. Presently another aide-de-camp, boot- 
ed and spurred, dashed after them; and as soon as 
he crossed the threshold, sung out ‘* Place, pour 
le Baron.” 

‘The electrical nerve was again touche 1—** Oh!— 
oh!—oh! Garamighty! here comes anoder on dem.” 
roared Pegtop, sticking the slice of melon, which 
was intended fer Mademoiselle Eugenie, into his 
own mouth, to quell the paroxysm, if possible, 
(while he fractured the plate on the black Aide’s 
skull,) an | immediately blew it out again, with an 
explosion, and a scattering of the fragments, as if 
it had been the blasting of a stone quarry. 

** Zounds, this is too much,”—exclaimed Bang, 
as he rose and kicked the poor fellow out aguin, 
with such vehemence, that his skulJ, encountering 
the paunch of our friend the Baron, who was enter- 


ing from the street at that instant, capsized him oute | 


right, and away rolled his Exeecllency the General 
de Division, Commandant de PArrondissement, &e. 
&rc., digging his spurs into Pegtop’s ransom, and 
sacring turiously, while the black servant roared as 
ifie had been harpooned by the very devil. The 
aides started to their feet—and one of them looked 
at Mr. Bang, and touched the hilt of his sword, 
grinding the word satisfaction” between his teeth, 
while the other ordered the sentries to run the poor 
fellow, whose mirth had been souproarious, through. 
However, he got off with one or two progucs in a 
very safe place; and when Monsieur B explain- 
ed how matters stood, and that the ** pawvre diable,” 
as the black Baron cooly called him, was a mere ser- 
vant, and an uncultivated creature, and that no insult 


was meant, we had all a hearty laugh, and every | 


thing rolled right again. At length the Baron aud 
his black tail rose to wish us good evening; and we 
were thinking of finishing offwith a cigar and a glass 
of cold grog, when Monsieur B daughter re- 
turned into the piazzi, very pale, and evidently much 
frightened. ‘Mon pere,” said she—while her 
voice quavered from excessive agitation—** My fa- 
ther—why do the soldiers remain?” 

We all peered into the dark passage, and there, 
true enough, were the black sentries at their posts 
beside the doorway, still and motionless as statues, 
Monsicur B poor fellow, fell back his 
chair at the sight, as if he had been shot through 
the head. 

fate is sealed—I am lost—oh, Ecnie!ug”— 
were the only words he could utter. 

‘No, no,” exclaimed the weeping girl, ‘God for- 
bid—the Baron is a kind hearted man—King Henry 
caunot—no, no—he knows you are not disaffected, 
he wiil not injere you.” 

icre one of the aids-de camp suddenly returned; 
it was the poor fellow who had been making love to 
Eugenie Curing the entertainment. He looked ab- 
solutely blue with dismay; his voice shook, and his 
knees knocked together as he approached our host. 

le tried to speak, but could not. ‘Oh Pierre, 
Pierre,” moaned, or rather gasped Engenie—*‘ what 
have you come to communicate? what dreadful news 
are vou the bearer of?” He held out an open letter 
to poor B ,» Who unable to read it from exces- 
sive sgitation, handeditto me. Itran thus:— 

‘*Ntonsicr le Baron, 

Monsieur has been arrested here this 
morning; he isa white Frenchman, and there are 
siroug suspicions against him. Place his partner, 
Monsieur B under the surveillance of the po- 
lice instantly. You are made answerable for his 
safe custody. Witness his Majesty’s hand and seal 
at Sans Souci, this.... The Count ” 

‘*Phen doomed,” groaned poor Mr B 
His daughter fainted, the black officer wept, and 
having laid his senseless mistress on a sofa, he ap- 
proached and wrung B ’s hand, ‘Alas, my 
dear sir—how my heart bleeds! But cheer up— 
King Elenry is just, all may be right—all may still 
be right; and so far as my duty to him will allow, 
you may counton nothing being done here that is 
not sbsolutcly necessary for holding ourselves 
Liameless with the Government.” 

Enough and to spare of this. We slept on shore 
that night, anda very neat catastrophe was likely to 
have ensued thereupon. Captain N » intend- 
ing to go on board ship at day-break, had got up and 
dressed himself, and opened the door into the street 
to let himself out, when he stumbled unwittingly 


against the black sentry, who must have been half 


asleep, for he immediately stepped several paces 
back, and presenting his musket, the clear barrel 
glancing in the moonlight, snapped itat him, For- 
tunately it missed fire, which gave the skipper time 
to expluin that it was not Mr attempting to 
escape; but that day weck poor B was march- 
ed to the prison of La Force, near Cape Henry, 
where his partner had been previously lodged; and 
from that hour to this, neither of them were ever 
heard of! Next evening I again went ashore; but I 
was denied admittanceto Mr B——=; and as my 


| orders were imperative not to interfere in any way | 


'[ had to return on board with a heavy heart. 


| Nextday Captain N and myself paid a formal 
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THE LAY-FIGURE,—a Parnter’s Story. 
‘* No chance of the steam-boat sailing to night, 


visit to the black Baron, in order to leave no stone | gentlemen,” said the landlord of the Crown Inn at 
unturned to obtain poor B——’s release if we could. | Dover, as he entered the room where I and another 


Bang accompanied us. 


corner to corner of a very comfortless room, tor the 
floor was tiled, the windows were unglazed, and 
‘there wa, nofurniture whatsoever but an old-fash- 
_ioned mahogany side-board, and three wicker chairs, ) 
apparently half-asleep or ruminating after his break- 
fast. On our being announced by a_ half-naked 
‘negro servant who aroused him, he got up and re- 
ceived us very kindly—I beg his lordship’s pardon. 
'L should write graciously—and made us take wine 
and biscuit, and talked and rattled; but I saw he avoid- 
ed the subject which he evidently knew was the ob- 
_jeet of our visit. At length, finding it would be im- 
possible for him to parry it much longer single- 
handed, with tact worthy of a man of fashion, he 
| ealled out, ** Marie! Marie!” Our eyes followed 
his, and we saw a young and very handsome brown 
lady vise, whom we had perceived seated at her 
-work when we first entered, in a small dark back 
porch, and advanced after cartsying to us seriatim, 
with great elegance, as the old fat ./ger introduced 
herto us as ** Madame la Baronne.” 
‘¢ His wife?” whispered Aaron; ** the old rank 
goat!” 

Her brown ladyship did the honours of the wine- 
ewer with the perfect quietude and ease of a well- 
bred woman. She was a most lovely clear-skinned 
_quadroon girl. She could not have been twenty; tall 
and beautifully shaped. Her long coal-black tresses 
were dressed high on her head, which was bouud 
round with the everlasting Madras handkerchief, 
'in which pale blue was the prevailing colour; but it 
‘was elegantly adjusted, and did not come down far 

enough to shade the fine developement of her ma- 
jestic forehead—Pasta’s, in Semiramide, was not 
| more conamanding. Her eyebrows were delicately 
| arched and sharply defined, and her eyes of jet were 
large and swimming; her nose had not utterly ab- 
jured its African origin, neither had her lips, but, 
notwithstanding, her countenance shone with all the 
beauty of expression so conspicuous in the Egyptian 
sphinx—Abyssinian, but most sweet—while her 
teeth were as the finest ivory, and her chin and 
throat,and bosons, as if her bust had been an antique 
statue of the rarest workmanship. 

‘The only ornaments she wore were two large vir- 
ging old earrings, tnassive yellow hoops without any 
carving, but so heavy that they seemed to weigh 
down the small thin transparent ears which they 
perforated; and a broad black velvet band round her 
neck, to which was appended a large massive cruci- 
fix of the same metal. She also wore two broad 
bracelets of black velvet clasped with gold.  Eler 
beautifully moulded form was scarcely veiled by a 
cambric chemise, with exceedingly short-sleeves, 
over which she wore a rose-coloured silk petiicoat, 


anda neat low-cut French black kid shoe. <As for 
gown she had none. She wore a large sparkling 
diamond ring on her marriage finger, and we were 
all bowing before the deity, when our attention was 
arrested by a cloud of dust at the top of the street, 
and presently a solitary black dragoon sparkled out 
trom it, his accoutrements and headpiece blazing in 


came thundering down the street. 
opposite the Baron’s house, and 1 will say I never 
“saw a better appointed troop of horse any where.— 
| Presently an aid-de-camp scampered up; and having 
| arrived opposite the door, dismounted, and entering, 
| exclaimed, Comtes de Lemonade et Marmu- 


lade.”—**The who?” said Mr. Bang; but presently | all of which my companion appeared familiar. 


two very handsome young men of colour, in splendid 

| uniforms, rode up, followed by a glittering staif, of st 
| least twenty mounted officers. 
entering, made their bow to Baron B . The 
youngest, the Count Lemonade, spoke very decent 
English, and what between Mr. Bang’s and my bad, 
aud Captain N ’s very good French, we all 
made ourselves agreeable. I may state here, that 
Lemonade and Marmaiade are two districts of the 
island ot St. Domingo, which had been pitched on 
by Christophe to give titles to two of his fire-new 
nobility. ‘The grandees had come ona survey of 
the district, and although we did not fail to press 
the matter of poor b —-—’s release, yet they either 
had no authority to interfere in the matter, or they 
would not acknowledge that they had, so we reluct- 
antly took leave and went on ship-board. 

‘Tom, you villain,” said Mr. Bang, as we step- 
ped into the boat, ‘ ifmy eye had caught yours when 
these noblemen made their entree, I should have ex- 
ploded with laughter, and most Jikely have had my 
throat cut for my pains. Pray, did his Highness of 
Lemonade carry a punch-ladie in his hand? Lam 
sure L expected he of Marmalade to have carried a 
jelly-can. Oh, Tom, at the moment I heard them 
announced, my dear old mother flitted before my 
mind’s eye, with the bright, well-scoured, large 
brass pans in the back-ground, as she superintended 
her handmaidens in theie annual preservations.”— 
After the fruitless interview we weighed, and sailed 
for Port-au-Prince, where we arrived the following 
evening, 


Why is a lady kissing a love-letter like the night- 
mare? Because it is ink you buss—(Incubus. ) 


| 


-endof autumn. 


We found the sable | traveller were seated, waiting for a passage to 
_dignitary lounging in a grass hammock, (slung from) France. 


‘©The wind blows right off Calais, and 
there is a surf on the pier half as highas Shakspeare’s 
cliff.” 

It was about four o’clock of an afternoon in the 
The sun, which in the carly part 
of the day had made some feeble attempts to look 
out, had fairly gone down, as if he had given up the 
attempt in despair; and the appearance of things 
without, as the evening closed in, gave promise of 
a tempestuous night. I cannot say, therefore, that 
the communication of the landlord was altogether an 
unwelcome one, for the prospect of passing a night 
on the Channel in such weather, instead of sleeping 
comfortably on terra firma, was any thing but inviting, 
My companion onthe extreme gauche side of the 
fire, seemed to be much of the same way of thinking. 
We had hitherto been sitting in that unsocial mood 
in which Englishmen are apt to indulge when they 
think they are only likely to be subjected to one 
another’s company fora short time, and therefore 
eschew every superfluous observation, and determine 
not even to hazard a remark on the state of the wea- 
ther, except upon sure grounds. But the announce- 
ment of our imprisonment for the evening, and the 
consequent necessity of making the most of each 
other during that period, went far toward breaking 
the ice between ns. My companion, after an en- 
quiring glance at me, ventured to suggest that the 
landlord should be instructed to get dinner ready as 
soon as possible, and thata bottle or two of his best 
port might be found of essential advantage in pro- 
moting the harmony of the evening. I myself, not 
less ** on hospitable thoughts inteut,” immediately 
assented; and the landlord, without waiting for 
further orders, disappeared. 

Dinner came at last, and went. It was such as 
might have been expected from the short time we 
had allowed for its preparation; for a poem may be 
extemporized, but not a dinner. We were too hun- 
gry, however, to be critical, and the productions of 
our host of the Crown, though tolerably cut up, 
were, on the whole, favourably received. 

As the waiter removed dinner, and placed before 
me a bottle of very tolerable port, I had leisure to 
look a lite more particularly at my opposite neigh- 
bour. He seemed to be about thirty; tall, dressed 
in black; with an intelligent and good-humoured 
countenance. 1 observed he had laid upon one of 
the chairs a large portfolio, carefully secured from 
the weather by a leather covering. 1 set him down 
at once for an artist. 

I am fond of painting myself, and have always de- 
lighted in the society of artists, that is, of suchas 
are enthusiasts in their profession, and not mere me- 


chanical labourers for bread. It isa striking and 


attractive spectacle to see a young man, perhaps 
short enough to display a finely formed foot and | 
ancle, with a well-selected pearl-white silk stocking 


contending in a garret with the actual miscries of 
poverty, yet pursuing his art with the fond conviction 
that for all these privations he is yet to be recompens- 
ed]; bating no jot of heart and hope, while every thing 
looks gloomy about him, and perceiving in the dim 
perspective of life, glimpses of comfort, and visions 
of future fame, where another person sees nothing 
but clouds and thick darkness. This sanguine and 


hopeful temparament communicates its influence to 


the sun, then three more abreast, and immediately | 
a troop of five-and-twenty cavaliers, at the fewest, 
They formed, 


| 


| 
| 


‘They alighted, and | 


their conversation, and imparts to it in general a 
warm and genial tone, a freshness and openness, 
which are seldom met within the more ordinary in- 
tercourse of society. 

I soon found I was right in my conjecture. He 
was a painter, and had travelled a good deal on the 
Continent. We talked of ** the Pyrenean and the 
viver Po,”—the Rhine, the Tyrol, Switzerland, — 

toll me, that as bis health had not been good during 
the lastyear, he was now on his way to Rome, where 
he intended to pass the winter, and if possible, to 
unite improvement in health with improvement in 
his art. I ventured at last to ask if I might be al- 
dJowedaglance at his portfolio, which he at once 
produced. 

I was much struck with some of his sketches, both 
in history and landscape. They displayed great 
freedom of hand, and a liveliness of imagination, 
which seemed only to require a longer familiarity 
with classical modeis to restrain its excesses, and to 
give a greater sobriety of effect both to his drawing 
and colouring. ‘They might be called, to use the 
technical phrase, a little fluttery, not unlike De 
Loutherbourg s or Fuseli’s. I told my companion 
candidly what I thought of them,and he took it with 
more good humour than might have been expected. 

As | was lifting the edges of the leather cover, in 
order to shut up the portfolio, a sketch dropped out, 
the singularity of which attracted my attention. It 
was quite unfinished, as if the artist had been sud- 
denly interrupted in his work, and represented a 
skeleton head rising above what seemed to be a hu- 
man body, the arms of which appeared extended in 
a threatening attitude. Over the whole figure, with 
the exception of the face, was thrown a loose white 
drapery, descending in large folds, like the fignre of 
Samuel in Salvator’s picture of the Witch of En-dor. 

The Painter coloured a little as I inquired what 
scene this sketch was intended to represent. ‘1 
have no conception,” said he, after a pause, ** how 
that sketch happened to be put up with the others. 
The truth is, Fieve not looked at it for nearly ten 


| years; and the remembrance with which it is con- 


nected is not of so pleasant a nature, that I should be 
anxious torecal it to my recollection.” He saw 
that my curiosity was roused, and went on. ** Since 
the subject has been alluded to, however, you shall 


hear the history of the sketch, though | am aware, 


that in doing so, I shall very probably expose myself 
to ridicule.” L assured him he had nothing to fear 
on that head; so filling out another glass of wine, 
as if to prepare himself for the effort, he proceeds 
ed:— 

**l am not avery rich man now, Heaven knoWs, 
but I was poorer still when I came up to London 
from the country some ten years ago. IL had long 
been convinced that if I was not allowed to be a 
painter, [ should never be any thing else; and what- 
ever may have been the cause as to the former alter- 
native, certain it is | have kept my word as to the 
latter. I reached London with my only suit of 
clothes on my back, my sketch book in my hand, 
twenty pounds, the gift of an uncle, in my pocket, 
half adozen shirts, and about a dozen daubings, in 
oil and water-colours, in my trunk. I smile now 
when I recollect what preposterous performances 
they were, but at the time, | remember well, I look- 
ed upon them as perfectly unique, and never doubt- 
ed that in them, like Fortunatus’s purse, | possessed 
a never-failing source of income. 

** My first object, which I looked upon as a very 
simple matter indeed, was to obtain admission as a 
pupil to the Royal Academy. By the kindness of 
the clergyman of my native place, himself a toler- 
able amateur artist, I had been provided with let- 
ters of introduction to some persons of influence in 
the Academy: and confident in my introduetions, 
and in the possession of those invaiuable treasures 
which adorned my portfolio, I marched up to the 
trial at Somerset house, with all the assurance which 
the union of vanity and ignorance could inspire.— 
Conceive my astonishment and dismay when my 
drawings were handed back to me with the observa- 
tion, that though not without talent, they did not in- 
dicate that progress in the art which would justify 
my admission as a pupil. 

** At first the shock which my pride had received 
almost unnerved me; but the spirits of youth are 
elastic. Gradually I began to think of the matter 
with more calmness, and determining to shame the 
fools who had thus attempted to suppress my rising 
genius, 1 walked with my portfolio under my arm 
towards the Strand, where the print-sellers most do 
congregate, resolved to throw myself on the liberal- 
ity of a discerning public. 

**T thought I saw a smile on Mr. Ackermann’s 
face as he looked over my collection, and observed 
the prices which I had ostentatiously emblazoned in 
pevcil on the corners. He said nothing, however, 
but opening a portfolio which lay on the counter, he 
laid before me a number of drawings by the first are 
tists in London, which even my opties, disordered as 
they were by vanity, could not fail to perceive were 
infinitely superior to any thing I could yet hope to 
produce. ‘The best-of these, young gentleman,’ 
said he, £ will sell at about half the price you put 
upon yours.’ 

walked away without saying a word. My eyes 
were opened to my own defects, in comparison with 
whom I had to contend, and to the bleakness of my 
prospects; but I saw not how I was to cure the fore 
mer, or to improve the latter. As I passed a print 
shop in Fleet street on my way home to my solitary 
lodging near the ‘Temple Garden, I turned almost 
mechanically towards the window. It was crowded 
with engravings from Laurence’s portraits, West’s 
historical pieces, and Turner’s Landscapes; and some 
etchings by Callot lay in the corner. I had never 
before seen any of this artist’s works; and I was 
strangely fascinated by the grotesque horrors of those 
strange exhibitions of diablerie, in which the Flem- 
ing has displayed his wonderful powers of drawing 
and composition, and the wild and ghastly fertility 
of his imagination. Another spectator seemed to 
be not less attracted than myself; for I had found 
him gazing at them when I came up, and when I 
turned to go, he was still lingering over them, as if 
bound by some of those spells which they represent 
ed. Curiosity induced me to give a glance towards 
him. It was my old school fellow and fellow drafts 
man, Walter Chesterton, who had come up to Lone 
don for the purpose of pursuing his studies in the 
art, about two years before, 

** He recognized me the instant I laid my hand 
upon his shoulder, My heart was opened by the re- 
collection of our old acquaintance, and by the want I 
felt of consolation and advice, so Ll poured out to him 
—not my plans, for I had none—but the whole his- 
tory of my hopes and disappointments. He entered 
into my feelings with much warmth and cordiality. 
‘ Your history,’ said he, ‘is that of most young artists 
from the country. I will not flatter you so far as to 
say, your chance is great, or your prospects very ine 
viting. I believe you have a very considerable turn 
for drawing; but nothing but severe and regular study 
can ever enable you to turn it to account. You must 
give up all thoughts of taking the Town by storm, 
and submit to a steady course of professional study 
and application. In time, I have no doubt, you will do 
well; that is, as well as any of us,’ added he, smiling. 
* But come home and dine with me in the meantime, 
and we shall talk the matter over more leisurely.’ 

‘* Chesterton’s lodgings were situated in one of 
the narrow streets running off frem the Strand to- 
wards the river, The windows of his room looked 
out on the broad and majestic Thames, on the sur- 
face of which, the shadows of the tall buildings of 
Southwark, projected far out upon the stream by 
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the almost horizontal rays of a November sun, lay 
dark and gloomy. The declining light, reddened 
by the frost fog which had begun to ascend, streamed 
faintly into a large and comfortably furnished apart- 
ment, crowded with port-folios, panels, painting 
implements, sketches, fragments of armour, dresses, 
and all the usual litter of a painter’s study. On the 
easel was a half finished sketch, which excited my 
attention. No figure was visible in it, yet I have 
seldom seen a painting which told more impressive- 
ly a story of terror, The scene represented a bed 
room, in which the only light visible was from a 
lamp, which seemed to have been overturned, and 
Jay expiring on the floor. Its flickering ray fell on 
some glittering object, which seemed either a knife 
or a dagger; a lady’s slipper, stained with blood, lay 
on the carpet. Behind, upon a bed, appeared ex- 
tended some vague shadowy indefinite heap, to which 
the fancy could not give either a figure ora name. 
A door into the room stood half opened on the right, 
at which the foot, and part of the leg, of a man were 
visible, as if leaving the apartment. 

*¢* J] have been trying an experiment,’ said Ches- 
terton, ‘wich this sketch. 
opinion, that we paint too much to the eye, and too 
little to the imagination, and that a more powerful 
effect might often be produced by indicating, rather 
than fully expressing the idea intended to be con- 
veyed. Fuseli understood this subject pretty well, 
but he could not resist the temptation of parading 
his anatomical knowledge, and the power of draw- 
ing; so he has too often, in his treatment of subjects 
of a terrible or supernatural cast, ruined his eflects, 
by crowding his canvass with figures, or attempting 
to embody, in visible outline, what should have been 
left in the palpable obscure of the imagination. It 
is the same thing with those etchings of Callot.— 
Indistinetness is the true source of supernatural ter- 
ror;—there can be no diablerie in daylight, and those 
hags and demons of his, which, palled jn vapour or 
clouds, might have been solemn and impressive, 
seem only crazed old women of bedlam, when 
brought forward into the foreground, and lighted up 
with those trumpery sulphurous flames, and the 
other pyrotechnic contrivances of the lower world. 

** While he was speaking, [ happened to cast my 
eyes towards the corner of the room, which was 

gradually becoming dusky, the sun laying now dip- 
ped behind the patent shot manufactory on the oppo- 
site side of the river. I started;—for a figure en- 
veloped in a white mantle, seemed to be stretching 
out its hands towards me from the gloom. 

*©¢ Don’t be afraid,’ said my friend, smiling, as 
he saw me draw back, ‘it is only my lay-figure, trom 
which I had been sketching this morning, before we 
met, for a picture of the apparition in the tent of 
Brutus. Ly the bye,’ he continued, stepping up to 
the figure, and removing the large cloth which had 
been thrown over its limbs, ‘Lam rather proud of 
this figure, for it is mainly my own work. A ‘ay- 
figure of the best sort, as you will learn when you 
come to purchase one, is rather expensive; and as 
you know I have a tolerable turn for mechanics, it 
occurred to me that | might manage matters at a 
cheaper rate. I applied toa young medical friend 
of mine to procure mea skeleton in good condition 
fit to keep, as the advertisements have it, in any cli- 
mate—which he did. How, or where he got it, l 
did not then inguire—! conjectured from some re- 
sur: ¢ctionist or other, for he was hand in glove with 
all those fellows,—but so it was, it was as fresh and 
complete, and the bones as sound, as if it had never 
smelt cold earth at all. Perhaps, as Hamlet says, 
the man mayhave been a tanner. No matter; with 
the assistance of a few springs and wires at the shoul- 
ders, elbows, and knees, I soon found I could make 
it assume any position | might require, just as well, 
if not better, than nine out of ten of the artificial 
figures to be found in the shops. 1 have covered its 
nakedness, as you see, with a very decent raiment 
from my old wardrobe;—and as the hollow of the 
skull used to look somewhat grinning and gloomy 
upon me in sketching by candle-light, I shaded them 
with an old roask, and a superannuated periwig of 
my father’s which by sume accident had dropped 
into my trunk, The only thing that annoys me, is, 
that the skull seems to have a strange leaning to one 
cide, as if the owner had hada erick in bis neck 
while alive. I have done all I could to correct this 
propensity, but I fear I shall not get quit of it entirely 
without breaking the collar bone on both sides, whieh 
lam rather unwilling to do.’ 

‘* So saying, he removed the mask and wig, and 
showed me a bare and bleached skull, rising above 
the stuffed doublet, which he had wound round the 
rest of the figure. I could see distine'ly enough, as 
he pointed it ont to me, the visible leaning of the 
head to the right. The white scalp rising over the 
hollow eyes and gaping jaws below, formed a most 
singular contrast to the faded garb, apparently the 
poor ®’mains of a surtout, in which the body, or ra- 
ther the bonesof the figure were enveloped; it looked 
like death in masquerade, and produced a mixed 
impression, at once ludicrousand hideous. Viewing 
the figure, as I. did; for the first time, and by the 
uncertain and waverlng light, I must confess, that 
in my mind the latter emotion predominated. 

‘6 Tt is really too bad,’ said J, stepping back, as 
Chesterton, pressing one of his springs, made the 
hands rise into the air, somewhat in the style of the 
Millennian orator of the Caledonian chapel, ¢ it is 
really too bad to allow these poor bones no rest, 

either in life or death. I dare say, their unfortanate 
owner, whoever he was, little expected that after his 
labours on earth, he was not even to be allowed to 


T 


s 


I have always been of | 


sleep in his grave, but was still to be turned to ac- 
count, and forced to play Pulcinello in a painter’s 
study. 

‘*] cannot say I was sorry when the entrance of 
dinner and candles put a stop to our contemplations, 
My friend replaced the mask and wig, threw the 
cloak over the figure again, and we took our seats at 
the table. 

‘¢ Qur conversation was long and earnest. Ches- 
terton, who, in his” two years’ sojourn in London, 
had studied both the world and his own art thorough- 
ly, poured out without reserve the results of his stu- 
dies. He examined my sketches carefully, pointed 
out with candour and discrimination their merits and 
defects, suggested the course of study ought to pur- 
sue, and warned me of the many obstacles | should 
have to contend with, in my own overweening con- 
fidence, or the self-love and jealousy of my compe- 
titors. As I listened to his strong and forcible ob- 
servations, [ felt myself becoming an humbler anda 
wiser man. 

‘¢In these discussions, sometimes enlivened, and 
sometimes saddened by tales of olden times, and 
school-boy recollections; of friends who had already 
closed a brief career on earth, and slept, some under | 
the burning skies of India, some beneath the snows 
of the Pole, some under the green waves of the 
ocean, the long November evening wore away.— 
More than once, however, in the course of our con- 
versation, when the candles, neglected in the ear- | 
nestness of discussion, began to grow a little dim 
and cabbaged at the top, and the light fell dull and 
feeble on the farther end of the room, I could hardly 
refrain from starting, as my eye accidentally rested 
ow the lay-figave in the corner, standing as it had 
been left with its hands erect, and its outlines faintly 
discernible beneath its funeral drapery. At last it 
became late, and I retired to my own lodging. 

** 1 practised steadily for two months the lessons 
which Chesterton had taught me. Every morning 
1 was up by caadle light, either drawing or pursuing 
works of art. Midnight generally found me still | 
at work drawing from the antique, for my friend’s | 
kindness had supplied me with the use of all his | 
casts and models. I used to visit him at his lodg- | 
ings, almost every day—we drew, dined, and 
occasionally visited the theatre in company. | began 
to be sensible of my own progress; my taste and 
power of execuiion were visibly improving, and I 
now awaited, no longer with presumptuous confi- 
dence, yet with good hopes of success, the arrival 
of the next competition for admission as a pupil of 
the Academy. 

** The day arrived at last, and with a beating 

eart I presented myself and my sketches. The 
gentleman who had communicated my doom on the 
last occasion, was also the spokesman on this. “These 
drawings,’ said he, ‘ are very diiferent from the last. 
—Tibey display traces of correct and systematic 
study, as well as more facility of execution. To- 
morrow you will be admitted as a pupil.’ 

** 1 knew only one of the young men who had the 
good fortune to be admitted along with me. Ilisname 
was Gifford, and 1 had met him more than once in | 
Ciesterton’s study. He was an able draftsman, but | 
his vivacity of manner was somewhat too boisterous 
‘o render his society in general acceptable to me.— 
On wis oceasion, however, my spirits were more 
than usually elevated, and on his proposing that we 
sho'ld adjourn to dine at a neighbouring coffee- 
house, and celebrate our success over a bottle of 
wine, I consented without much hesitation. 

** The evening passed, as might be expected, 
gaily. Labours passed, difficulties vanquished, 
hopes to come, supplied us with ample materials 
for conversation. Kach probabiy saw himself, | 
(though we had the modesty to disguise our anti- | 
cipations) figuring, in a few years, among those 
privileged members of the Academy, whose cone | 
dition then appeared to us the most enviable in ex- | 
istence. ‘Ve chatted, we sung, the stipulated | 
bottle was succeded by an other. It was past, 
eleven, in short, before we parted close to Temple- | 
Bar. 

*¢ You wonder, perhaps, what our dinner party | 
had to do with the subject of your question; you | 
shall hear, for am approaching the singular part 
vi my story. 

‘¢ The night was fine, and I was so near to Ches- 
terton’s residence, the thought occurred to me, that 
I would call on him, and communicate in person 
the news of my success, in which I knew he would 
be warmly interested. I knocked at his door, but 


was told he dined that day in the west end of the | 


town, and had not yet returned. Being, however, 
by this time on terms of tolerable intimacy with his | 
landlady, I told her L would step ep to his room and | 
wait hisreturn. ‘The candles were on the table un- 
lighted; the fire in the grate burnt briskly, illumi- 
nating the apartment with a cheerful gleam. You 
need not light the candles,’ said I, ‘1 iike to sit by 
the fire, and Chesterton, | have no doubt, will be 
here immediately.’ 

“‘T sat down by the fire, watching the strange 
forms and combinations, into which the shadows of 
the chairs, easels, and casts, were thrown upon the 
walls and roof. ‘The arm of a Hercules, like the 
mast of some tall admiral, would be seen traversing 
the ceiling to clasp the leg of a Venus, which seem- 


ed swollen to the proportions of the Colossus of | 


Rhodes; whilea Montero cap belonging to my friend 
suspended on the top of the easel, looked on the wall 


the glowing embers. Sometimes a wild lookin 


some castellated mass in the coals; then the jaws 


away, a dark film would come over the eyes, and 
the whole changed into some rocky scene or gloomy 
cave, through whose cloven arches the eye wander- 
ed into regions of intense light beyond, across which 
littie airy figures seemed to flitand hover. Anon, 
some slender jet of flame, spouting out like a mina- 
ture voleano, from some abyss in the coals, would 
leap and play about for a little like an ignis fatuus, 
now flashing up, now disappearing till at last, as if 
an earthquake or firequake had followed, the whole 
crust fell in at once, and cave and castle, temple and 
tower, with all their inhabitants, sunk and disap- 
peared like the shadows of a dream. 

‘¢ My amusements being interrupted by this catas- 
trophe, Lrose and looked out of the window. The 
night was clearbut cold, some stars were visible in 
the zcnith, and the thin thread of a crescent moon 
was just sinking above Westminster, the dark piles 
of which were faintly visible to the west. It was 
too near to the horizon, however, to throw any light 
on the waters of the river, which, ebbing with the 
retiring tide, rolled beneath the window, black and 
murmuring... Here and there a light twinkling 
through the vague masses of shadow to the south, 
cast its quivering reflection on the stream. 
indicate the abode of virtuous industry toiling late 
for an honourable support, or the haunt of villany 
and vice; did it burn by the sick-bed of one taking 
leave of the world, or in the study of some midnight 
student, outwateching the bear, and wasting life in 
the hope of future fortune or fame? Who could 
say? yet my eye rested with pleasure on those bright 
and cheering mementos of haman labours and human 
existence, which sparkled through the surround- 


ing silence and gloom, like those ever-burning cres- | 


sets, which the ancients suspended in their tombs, as 
if to indicate that a bright and ethereal spark sur- 
vived amidst the dreary stillness and corruption of 
death. 

‘¢ Methought as I watched those tiny rays, and 
while the chimes of St. Martin’s were striking the 
third quarter past eleven, my eyes rested on some 
dark objeet which came floating towards me down 
the river. 


shadow in which the surface of the river at that 
point lay, prevented me from distinguishing what it 
contained. But as it erossed the long flickering 
line of light, produced by one of those lamps on the 
other side, 1 saw by the momentary ezlipse of the 
ray on the water, that some object stood erect in the 
boat with an oarinits hand. It did not appear to 


be rowing, but allewed the boat to drift, impelled | 


by the mere sweep of the retiring tide. It came 
nearer and mearer, and though 1 could not. distin- 
guish a single feature, | saw there were many others 
in the boat besides the waterman, among whom a 
low whispering conversation, of whieh nothing 


reached my ears, appeared to be carried on, At last | 


the boat stopped beneath the window, the watermdn 
looked up, put his fingersto his mouth and whistled. 
The sound echoed loudly on the water and died 
away. 

**Could I be deceived? It seemed as if behind me 
—in the very room, the signal was repeated faintly, 
us if the person who answered the challenge were 
unable to join his lips perfeetly, or as if the buecin- 
atory muscles of the cheek had not been in working 
condition. ‘The sound emitted seemed like a gust 
ef wind rashing through an imperfectly closed win- 
dow. My eyes involuntarily travelled towards that 
part of the room from which the sound appeared to 
come. ‘The fire, vefreshed by a late supply, had 


again revived sufl-ciently to enable me to see dis- | 


unctly enough every object in the apartment. All 
was profoundly still, Inthe corner to which I leok- 
ed, stood the lay-figure, still covered with its cloth, 
motionlessas a statue, It seemed to be precisely iu 


on theriver was gone, 

‘* Meantime, the appearence of the night had 
changed, ‘The moon was down, the wind blew 
colder from the water, stirring up the fire in fitful 
gusts, and some heavy rain-drops which pattered 
upon my face, announcing an approaching storm, 
obliged me to close the window. I felt somewaht 
uneasy at the prospect of being detained by the rain, 
but trusting that from its suddenness, it would soon 
pass over, and that it would, in all probability, ac- 
celerate Chesterton’s return, I drew my chair close 
to the table, and endeavoured te amuse myself dur- 
ing the interval in the best way Teould, ‘1 will try 
iy hand onan apparition scene mysell,’ said I—‘this 
is the very moment for inspiration;’—so lighting 
the candles, and taking a porterayon and a sheet of 
paper from the adjoining table, I brought out the 
lay-figure from its corner, placed it in the attitude | 
required, and began to draw. 

‘+ It was the very sketch which, a little while ago, 
attracted your attention, I had succeeded, as I 
| thought, pretty fairly in catching the general outline, 
and had begun to mark in a little the shadows of 


would quiver and drop off, the monstrous nose shrink 


Did it | 


It resembled a boat, but the extreme in- 
distinetness of the outline, occasioned by the deep | 


like the gigantic helmet in the Castle of Otranto.— | the head, when twelve began to sirike upon the great 
As the fire grew lower, and the shadows less distinet, | bell of St. Paul’s, It seemed to me as if at the first 
I began to pore into the grate, aud to image forth | stroke the drapery of my model was a little agitated, 


castles, human forms, and chimeras dire from among | but seeing that the wind was roaring down the chim- 
. . 8 ney 
head would brighten into light in the midst ofa 
dark mass, and grin. horribly moment over 


| in sudden gusts, and fiillng the room with smoke, 
I attributed the movement to a passing current of 
air. Conceive my astonishment, however, when, 
/as the last stroke still vibrated on the tongue of the 
| bell, the figure laid aside the white cloth with which 
it was covered, hung it carefully over a screen, took 
down my friend’s Montero cap from the top of the 
| easel placed it on its head, and, bowing to me with 
great gravity, as if apologising for being under the 
| hecessity of interrupting my studies, waiked slowly 
, out of the door, and disappeared, 
_ ** T have some difficulty, at this distance of time, 
in recalling to mind the precise effect which this 
singular apparition produced upon me; indeed my 
sensations at the moment must have been blended 
and confused, yet so far as Lean remember, my feele 
ings were actually more of astonishment than of 
terror, My eyes dazzled as the creature rose and 
put on its cap; 1 sat petrified for an instant, while it 
Stalked across the room, and [ could hear distinetly 
the beating of my heart against my ribs. But this 
soon vanished; perhaps the wine I had drunk may 
have steadied my nerves a little, perhaps the very 
suddenness with which the whole scene had passed 
before me, left me no time to be fully sensible of 
its terrors, Butso it was. As I heard the street 
door close, 1 rose from my chair; an irresistible 
force seemed toimpel me forth in pursuit of the 
figure;—I determined to see where this midnight 
pilgrimage was to end, and seizing my hat, which 
lay beside me on the table, L hurried down stairs, 
as if under the influence of some overpowering 
dream. 
| ‘** When I reached the street, I could just, by the 


dim light, discern the figure as it strode along, 
about twenty yards before me. ‘There was nobody 
moving in the street save the phantom and myself, 
yet it stole cautiously along by the walls, with all 
the retiring modesty of a footpad. I was able, 
however , to trace its progress all along by the 
glance of the lamps upon the searlet cap as it passed, 
and a certain rusty and creaking sound which ace 
compained its movements, as if the joints did not 
play with all the facility it could have wished. 

‘*It made towards the north, avoiding the more 
public streets, and threading the by-lanes and dark 
allies with the dexterity of a hackney coachman.— 
Occasionally some passenger, attracted by the un- 
south appearance of its head-dress, would stare at it 
for a moment as it stalked past him; a watchman, as 
we turned the corner of Covent Garden market, mis- 
led by the strange creaking and rattling of its limbs, 
| sprung his ratde, and began to call out fire; and one 
/of the new police of the B Division, catching a 
glimpse of its mask, made a blow at it as we plunge 
ed into the gloomy region of the Seven Dials. [saw 
him start, however, and recoil with precipitation, 
when he heard the sound which followed the stroke. 
lt was exatly as if he had smashed a shelf of crockery 
| ware in a potter’s shop. 
| ** Meantime, the figure kept on its way, still glid- 
ing closely by the eaves, and now and then eyeing, 
with a cautious glanee, the occasional passengers 
whom we encountered in those nameless streets. — 
Once, indeed, I thought,—though it may have been 
fancy, —that | saw the creature plunge its hand into 
the pocket of aman, who came reeling along the 
‘pavement, probably returning from some haunt of 
vice or infamy. But it drew it out again immediate 
ly, shook its head with a melancholy gesture, and re 
sumed its way. 

**L had now lost all notion in what part of London 
we were, or in what direction we were steering, so 
dark and tempestuous grew the night, ¢9 intricate 
}and perplexed the alleys and courts through which 
| we dived. ‘Phe lamps, with the exception here and 
| there of one more sheltered from the wind and driv- 
| 


5 


‘ing rain, were extinguished by the storm. I saw 
enough, however, to perceive that we were trave!- 
ling the lowest haunts of depravity, the very ninth 
_cirele of the London Infecno. The sights and sounds 
| were precisely those which the gloomy pencil of 
| Dante has accumulated, even to the * sound of hands 


' seufiies, groans, and cries for help; while ever and 
anon, our path would be crossed by some loathsome 
| victim of vice, staggering towards her home, or lay- 
_ing her houscless head in some door-way or passage 
for the night. 1 knew not what to make of the con- 
| dact of my skeleton guide. As he passed the door 
of some of those fearful recesses from whence the 
sounds proceeded, he would pause, look wistfully 
, down the trap stairs which gave access to those low. 
er deeps, as if anxious to join their inmates, then as 
if some secret and superior force, powerful as the 
|New Police itself, impelled him forward, he set his 
| jeints in order ¢ and moved on.’ 

At length even these sad tokens of human exis- 
|tence and crime disappeared. The streets seemed 
‘to widen, the houses to grow larger. Vhrough the 
heavy rain whieh still fell, L thought I could occa- 
sionally perceive vacancies in the line of houses, as if 
we were approaching the country. The want of 
lamps, however, rendered it impcssible for me to 
recognise the spot on which we were. At last the 
roaring of the wind in the branches of a tree, which 
seemed to grow close to the pavement, convinced ime 
that we must have approached the suburbs of Lou- 


| 
| | 
| 

\ 

| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
the position I had last seen it, with its arnis a little | together smote,’ though here, to be sure, they were 
| elevated, though Lcould not distinetly trace through smote in pugilistic conflict, rather than remorse.— 
the superincumbent drapery, the precise situation | Often from cellars, which seemed to yawn under the 
of itshand, I felt ashamed of my momentary weak- | pavement, like so many entrances to the lower re- 
| ness; 1 turned again to the window, but the boat gions, would ascend the roar of drunken revelry, oi 
iobscene song, the most fearful execrations from 
| voices, male and female, the noise of subterranean 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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don. The figure now appeared to be moving to- 
wards one solitary lamp a little a-head of us, which, 
like the last lamp of winter, stood burning alone af- 
ter the extinction of its companions. He reached it 
and stopped. When I came within a yard or two,! 
did the same. ; 

‘¢ At that moment another whistle, which seem- 
ed the very counterpart of what I had heard from the 
water-man on the river, echoed shrilly as if by my 
side. The creature started, turned round, and mak- 
ing me a low bow as if to thank me for my escort, it 
put into my hands the Montero cap, with a gesture 
expressive of gratitude for the temporary accommo- 
dation it had afforded to its cranium. The signal was 
repeated as if with impatience; and putting its hand 
in a significant way round his left ear, like a man 
adjusting his cravat, it gave a strange gambol with 
- legs as if commencing a pas seul, and disappear- 
ed. 

‘* A gust of wind coming howling from the west, 
at the same time extinguished the lamp, and left me 
in utter darkness. Iknew notto which side I ought 
to turn, in order to regain my lodgings. I could not 
venture to stir from the spot, lest | should break my 
neck over some unknown obstruction, or drop ‘plump 
down,’ into some of those subterranean hells I had 
witnessed in passing. ‘To my inexpresssible relief, 
however, I saw a light approaching from the oppo- 
site side. It was the watchman. 

«* ¢ Where in heaven’s name am I?’ said I, as the 
watchman, after turning the light of his lantern on 
my countenance, and satisfying himself that I was 
no thief but a true man, offered to assist me home- 
ward, * What strange quarter of the town is this?’ 

*¢¢ This?? said the watchman; ‘ why, this is Ty- 
burn Turnpike, and that there stone you see under 
that lamp, as was blown out just as I came up, is the 
old place where the gallows used to stand.’ 

‘*T knew not exactly what followed. I have an in- 
distinct recollection, as if the unnatural state of ex- 
citation, which had hitherto kept me up, failed me 
at this moment, and I sank down without further 
consciousness. When I came to myself, I was lying 
on Chesterton’s bed, the bright beams of the morn- 
ing sun in February were beginning to illuminate 
the apartment, and in a chair by the fireside, I saw 
my friend reading the Morning Post, and waiting 
seemingly with some anxiety for breskfast. I rub- 
bed my eyes and sat up. The first thing I saw was 
the Montero cap, placed as it had been the evening 
before, on the top of the easel, and in the corner 
stood the lay-figure in its usual position, looking as 
innocent as possible of its street-walking gambols of 
the preceding night. 

‘*¢ My dear fellow,’ said Chesterton, rising and 
coming upto my bedside, ‘1 am glad to see you have 
come to your senses again. You must. have been 
conspicuously drunk last night. Iwas very late in 
returning to my lodgings, and when I came in then, 
you were at full length on tue floor. I could not 
think of sending you home in such a tempest; so, 
without taking off your clothes, I put you into bed, 
and you have never opened your eyes till this mo- 
ment.’ 

** * My clothes,’ said I, *‘ why, they must have been 
wet through with the rain last night.’ 

*** Nota stitch of them,’said Chesterton. ‘ But 
how, pray, should they be wet? Thongh you moist- 
ened your clay pretty well, there was no occasion 
for moistening your coat too.’ 

** It was with some difficulty I could bring myself 
to communicate to Chesterton the strange adven- 
ture of the night; but seeing that he was determined 
to set down the whole affair to the score of intoxi- 
cation, a point on which I felt a little sore, I thought 
I was bound, in justice to myself, to set him right 
in this particular. I began, and he listened at first 
with an incredulous smile, but his interest increased 
as the narrative proceeded; the smile was succeed- 
ed by an air of deep attention, till at last, as I de- 
scribed the disappearance of the figure and the spot 
where it happened, he looked at me gravely for some 
time, and remained silent. 

‘* ¢ It is singular,’ said he, after a pause, ‘ singular 
enough. Yesterday,1 dined with the medical frién 
from whom I procured the skeleton for my lay- 
figure. The conversation happening to turn on an- 
atomical subjects, I pressed him to tell me where 
he had got it, when at last he ownegl it was the ske- 
leton of acriminal who had been executed at Ty- 
burn many years ago, and which had for a long 
time ornamented the dissecting room at Grey’s 
Hospital. It had beensold along with some other 
medical preparations, of which they happened to 
have duplicates, and had in this way fallen into his 
hands. The coincidence, however, with this ghast- 
ly dream of yours, for such of course it must have 
been, is remarkable enough. 

‘*[ said no more on the subject. I would fain 
have endeavoured to think the whole a dream; but 
a feeling of awe and painful recollection came over 
me as I looked at the figure, which even the bright 
and sunny morning, and the cheerful sights and 


- sounds of day, did not enable me to overcome. I 


have an idea that my friend; though he did not own 
it, had something of the same feeling; for a few days 
afterwards, when I visited his apartment, I looked 
in vain for the companion of my midnight walks,— 
It was gone, and from that day to this I have heard 
no more of the lay-figure. I had, in fact, almost 
forgotten the whole phantasmagoria, when that un- 
lucky sketch, which, please Heaven, I shall burn 
before going to bed, recalled the scene to my recol- 
lection. But the bottle’s out, I see—shall we ring 
for anohter?” 
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The Wanderering Piper who has been so much 
talked of in thc eastern papers, is beginning to be 
suspected as an impostor. He purports to be an 
English gentleman of character, who having made 
a bet with a friend as to the liberality of the United 
States in contrast with that of England, is travelling 
in this country and taking up collections, the whole- 
of which it is pretended are devoted to charitable in- 
stitutions, he receiving a receipt from each as to the 
sum given. The editor of the Boston Centinel states 
that when he first noticed his arrival at Eastport, he 
took occasion to express some doubts as to his true 
character, and was called upon by a gentleman who 
furnished for his perusal several English papers that 


announced the arrival and progress of the Piper 


through their cities, and that he left certain sums to 
different charitable institutions in each place, and 
and that he was generally received in a friendly 
manner. But not one of these papers, adds the Cen- 
tinel, could tell who the Piper was, nor any more 
than the account of the eccentric expedition that has 
gone the rounds of the papers. We shrewdly sus- 
pect the fellow to be an arrant impostor, and only 
recommend those who see proper to give him money 
to,do as if giving it for his own use; for we consider 
if they desire to give it toa charitable institution, 
it would be much more certain of reaching such 
institution through the post office directed to the 
reasurer of some other officer. 


The American Theatre, New Orleans, closed for 
the season on the evening of the twenty-ninth ult. 
for the benefit of Mr, Caldwell, the manager. The 
house was tolerably full, and very fashionable. At 
the close of the last piece, Mr. C. came forward and 
made a very neat address, in the course of which he 
stated thathe had leased the New Orleans Theatre 
to Messrs. Russel & Rowe for five years—that al- 
though he retired from his labours as manager, he 
would frequently appear as actor—and that his 
powers for some time to come, would be devoted to 
the engagement he had made with the proper autho- 
rities to light the city of New Orleans with Gas.— 
The company left the city on the 30th ult. with the 
expectation of returning in November. 


The Harpers have just issued the ninth and the 
tenth numbers of the ‘*Boys and Girls Library of 
Useful and Entertaining Knowledge.” The first 
contains the third volume of Tales from American 
History, by the author of Popular Lessons, and 
relates to the conquest of Mexico and Peru, with 
a notice of the presentcondition of those countries. 
The other is devoted to a clear and faithful ab- 
stract of the Life of Chistopher Columbus, adapted 
to the use of young persons and schools. Both are 
very neatly printed, and embellished with appro- 
priate engravings 


MARCH OF THE CHOLERA. 

The fatal epidemic was,at the last accounts, greatly 
abating in Wheeling. Our dates from that place are 
up to the 15th. On the 12th, the Board reported 
two new cases and one death; on the 13th they re- 
ported ten new cases (five of them, however, from 
Bridgeport,) and one death, The Board again 
urge the inhabitants to abstain from eating green 
fruits and vegetables, 

The disease had been more fatal at Bridgeport, 
(on the Ohio side of the river, opposite to Wheeling) 
than at any other place inthe United States, in pro- 
portion to its population. Of a population of 200, 
there had been 23 deaths in three or four days. By 
that time, it seems, the force of the disease had been 
spent, or it had no longer a sufficiency of materials 
to act upon—as the greater part of the inhabitants 
had fled. 

In'Nashville, there had been two deaths by cholera 
on the 6th inst. For the ten days ending on that 
day there had been 42 deaths. The disease still 
continued at Maysville, Ky. On the 10th instant, 
there had been four deaths there. The disease 
was raging violently at Flemingsburgh, a neigh- 
bouring town. Fourteen deaths had occurred there 
in the twenty-four hours previous to the morning of 
the 10th,—among them, Jas. H. Jones, Esq. Dy. 


| M‘Dowell, and other principal citizens, | 


A New Orleans paper of June 1, says, the health 
of Natchez has greatly improved during the past 
week; but that the news from the country round is 
less favourable. 

We have an extra from the office of the Maysville 
Eagle, dated June 12. It states that nine-tenths of 
the population had left the city, and that of those who 
still linger within the vicinity, anxiety and dejection 
were depicted in every countenance, and each one 
looks as though the next hour was that allotted for 
his destruction. 

Pittsbarg and Cincinnati were still healthy at the 
last accounts, although the citizens of both places 
were in hourly expectation of a visit from the fatal 
epidemic. 

Cases have appeared in Mason county, Ky.; in 
Washington, Ky.; and also at Louisville. 

At Vicksburg, (Miss. ) eighty cases and thirty-four 
deaths occurred previous to the 22d ult. 


Messrs. Connor & Cooke, of New York, have 
just issued two more numbers of their splendid edi- 
tion of the Works of Sir Walter Scott. These num- 
bers contain the “Black Dwarf,” ‘Old Mortality,” 
and the ** Heart of Mid Lothian,” and are printed 
in the same beautiful manner as the former num- 
bers. This edition of the writings of the great 
‘*Minstrel of the North,” will be the most complete 
and accurate yet given to the public. It will em- 
brace, in addition to the novels of the celebrated 
author, all his poems, histories, biographies, essays, 
and fugitive compositions, as well as the biography 
and private correspondence now in the course of pub- 
lication in England, under the superintendance of 
Mr. Lockhart. The edition is to consistof seven 
volumes, to be published in parts, two parts or num- 
bers to be issued every month, and each to contain 
as much matter as is contained in two volumes of 
the usual editions of the Waverly novels. Thus the 
two parts or numbers for May, which we have just 
received, contain the three stories mentioned above, 
cost but seventy-five cents, as the subscription price 
of the edition is only 374 cents per number. This 
work merits and cannot but meet with the most li- 
beral patronage. Mr. Robert Reed, No. 146 South 
‘Twelfth street, is the agent for this city, 


No novel issued from the press, save the last Pel- 
ham novel, has been so well received as Mr. Mo- 
rier’s ‘* Zohrab, or the Hostage.” It is indeed a 
capital production, and may be read with pleasure 
by all classes of readers. It gives a faithful and en- 
tertaining picture of the manners and customs of the 
Persian nation. The American public are indebted 
to Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard for the first 
American edition of this work. 


Messrs. Key & Biddle have just published, in a 
neat volume, the ‘Happiness of the Blessed,’ consi- 
dered as to the particulars of their state; their recog- 
nition of each other in that state, and its difference 
of degrees: to which are added, Musings on the 
Church and her Services, by Richard, Mant, D. D., 
Lord Bishop of Down.and Connor. We have not 
read this work, but from its title we should judge it 
must prove deeply interesting to professing christians, 
as well as to others, 


REESE ON THE CHOLERA. 
Messrs. Connor & Cooke, of New York, have 
just published ina neat volume of about one hundred 
pages. ‘‘A Plain and Practical Treatise on the Cho- 
lera,”’ as it prevailed in the city of New York in the 
summer of 1832, including its nature, causes, treat- 
ment and prevention, designed for popular instruc- 
tion—to which is added a brief essay on the medical 
use of ardent spirits, being an attempt to show that 
alcohol is as mischievous and unnecessary in sick- 
ness as in health.” The work is from the pen of 
Doctor David M. Reese, who states in the preface 
that the treatise has been prepared at the suggestion 
of many distinguished members of the profession, 
and others who have communicated to the author 
their impression that a brief and perspicuous work, 
adapted to popular instruction, on the important sub- 
ject of the late epidemic, might be extensively use- 
ful to our citizens. The Doctor commences by say- 
ing that the true meaning of the word Cholera, is an 
undue flow of bile, while one of the most distinctive 
peculiarities of the disease is a suppression both of 
the secretion and excretion of bile. He contends 


that itis by no means a new disease, and that it is 
nevertheless essentially different from cholera more 
bus, and not, as has been supposed, an aggravation of 

that disease. The premonitory symptoms he des- 

cribes as a sense of coldness on the surface of the 

body, accompanied with languor, but not amounting 

to a chill; impaired appetite and digestion; a diarre 
heea of some hours or days in duration; a slight head- 
ache, with a noise or ringing in the ears; and not 
unfrequently some pain at the pit of the stomach or 
abdomen, with a sense of tightness in breathing, 

which gives an inclination to sigh. Vomiting occurs 
simultaneously in some instances—a slight cramp 
also in the soles of the feet, calves of the legs, and 
other extremities. These are the symptoms of the 
first stage. If no relief is afforded, Cholera Asphyx- 
ia will soon supervene. If this is passed through in 
safety, a new train of symptoms exhibit themselves; 
but as the advice of a physician should be consulted 
as soon as the symptoms of the first stage are recog- 
nised, we need only refer to the remedies suggested 
at the commencement and before the recognition of 
the disease. The first stage or diarrhca, he con- 

tends, is, in its true character, nothing else than the 
results of the efforts of nature for her own protec- 

tion—an effort of the vis medicatria nature, to overe 
come the morbid action and restore the balance of 
the circulation, and which, instead of being sup- 
pressed at the commencement, should invariably in- 
dicate the appropriate treatment by mild and gentle 
purgatives. And so of the vomiting, which often 
takes place simultaneously with this diarrhea. He 
thinks that for this salt and water, or some other 
safe emetic-cathartic, should be employed. He con- 
ceives the essence of the cholera to consist of a ree 
tirement of the circulating mass of blood from the 
external surface of the body, and its consequent ac- 
cumulation in the larger and internal vessels. 

Among the exciting causes of the disegse Dr. 
Reese mentions indigestible vegetables, ardent spi- 
rits, beer, ale and wine; pork, fresh and salt; lobsters 
and crabs; green corn; clams and oysters; water me- 
lons, cucumbers, strawberries, peaches and pears; 
cabbage and greens; cheese; opium in any form; 
jalap and other drastic cathartics, and nostrams of all 
kinds. It will be seen from the above list that all 
the delicacies of the season are proscribed, and it is 
to be particularly regretted that the learned doctor, 
after telling us what we should not eat, neglected 
to tell us what we should. Roast beef and potatoes 
however are not on the black list, and the most of 
us can live upon them for a season without any dan- 
ger of starving. 

We come next to the treatment of the disease.— 
Our author tells us that when the cholera appeavs in 
any place and begins to spread, it is utterly vain to 
remove with the hope of fleeing from it, for that the 
remote causes in the air have already excited the 
predisposition in all who have inhaled it, and that 
however rapidly they may leave the city, or however 
distant they may flee, they carry with them the epi- 
demic constitution, or predisposition. In this part 
of the work we find the following language: 

This epidemic constitution or predisposition, how- 
ever, may present no sensible signs, although its ex- 
istence is certain in all the inhabitants of a neigh- 
bourhood or city where the Cholera, or any similar 
epidemic, begins to prevail. In some cases, however, 
it may be recognized by a sensation of debility and 
indisposition to motion, of which many were con- 
scious in New York, not only before any promonito- 
ry symptoms had appeared, but before there were 
any apprehensions of Cholera either felt or express- 
ed in the city, and certainly before its existence here 
was certain. It may have existed for weeks prior 
to the irruption of the epidemic, and may account for 
many modifications of other diseases, which were 
deemed by physicians as unusual and inexplicable.—~ 
Indeed, the intestinal irritation and morbid excre- 
tions, so familiar in the prevalence of the Cholera, 
had attracted the attention and elicited the remark of 
many discriminating physicians for six weeks before 
the Cholera was reported as here, and these symp- 
toms were often troublesome and sometimes fatal in 
May and June, in other and distinct diseases. And 
although we could not then predict the spread of the 


epidemic, yet, on any future season, these signs would 
be regarded as premonitory of a visitation. 


Among the preventives of Doctor Reese, we may 
mention the avoidance of night air, and all nnneces- 
sary exposure; the feet to be kept dry and warm, and 
the skin protected by flannel; moderate meals, and 
food that is easily digested; an avoidance of all undue 
excitement, whether physical or mental, and of hard 


labour, as well as close study; above all things, he 
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says, take no medicines as preventives, and especially 
no vinous, spirituous, or malt liquors, for all stimu- 
lants give a predisposition to epidemic diseases, and 
especially tocholera. A calm composure of mind i§ 
especially enjoined, for the depressing passion of 
fear, when cultivated, often excites the disease. 
Should any person be attacked with diarrhea mere- 


ly, on no account, says the author, suppress this sa-' 


lutary process by astringents, tonics, or stimulants 
of any kind; and above all, avoid opium, brandy, or 
wine, as you would shun the face of a serpent. But, 
should there be any considerable nausea or vomiting 
at the commencment of the diarrhea, or if these 
precede it, he recommends the invalid to drink half 
a pint of salt water—to go to bed, apply a little 
hot water to his feet, and thus promote a gentle per- 
spiration. The effect of the salt water is described 
as a slight purgation and vomiting; and if, after this, 
relief is not afforded, fifteen grains of calomel should 
be prescribed; which, if not sufficient, should be fol- 
lowed, four hours after, with an ounce of castor oil 
—no food or drink to be taken in the meantime, save 
cold water. If there is no nausea at first, fifteen or 
twenty grains of calomel should be administered at 
once. ‘This, it is said, will, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, fully answer the purpose, if aided by 
the recumbent posture, and abstinence from food.— 
It is, however, sometimes necessary to repeat the 
dose of calomel, and to follow it with oil, if the di- 
arrhea have existed for some time, and been ne- 
glected. If, accompanying the diarrhcea, there is a 
tightness in the chest felt in breathing, or any in- 
crease of the spasmodic contractions of the muscles 
has supervened—and especially if the calomel does 
not have the desired effect—then bleeding is recom- 
mended. Asan auxiliary to calomel, it should be 
pursued in all violent cases. This course of treat- 
ment Dr. Reese describes as almest infallible in the 
early stages of the disease. He then proceeds to 
discuss the second and third stages of the disease, 
and to speak of the further treatment; but, as we 
observed before, no sane man should suffer himself 
to go beyond the first stage without calling in the 
advice of a physician; and hence we think it unne- 
cessary to give an abstract of this portion of the 
work. 

Dr. Reese warmly advocates blood-letting in cases 
of collapse—the brandy and opium treatment he de- 
nounces as irrational and absurd—and the camphor 
practice, he says, he has seen relied upon in a num- 
ber of instances, until the patient was dead. 

_ The treatise is skilfully written, and deserves the 
‘\tention of the public, and of the medical profession 
We have given a brief synopsis of its principal tea. 
tures; and, although the treatment pointed out ap- 
pears greatly similar to that prescribed by many 
other medical writers, our advice is, call in a physi- 
cian the moment you are affected even with diar- 
rheea, should the cholera exist in your neighbour- 


hood. 


WALTHAM. 

The following are brief extracts from this new 
Novel:— 

A First Interview.— With many such lamentations 
the Scot carried Lord Arnwood up, laid him on his 
master’s bed, and set about restoring him: acting, 
however, by the orders of one who soon made her ap- 

earance, and seemed no novice at such benevo- 
ent offices, and who commenced dressing his 
wounds and performing the part of his nurse, with 
an anxiety and gentle skill which were soon siiccess- 
ful. 
Arnwood was for some time in that state of half 
consciousness in which surrounding objects are seen 
and voices heard, without a distinct perception of 
the reality of either the one or the other. At first, he 
felt a soft hand holding his own, and the fingers press- 
ing his pulse. A pale female face seemed sometimes 
to be close to his, so that he could feel her warm 
breath upon his cheek; and the long dark hair which 
fell from her stooping head, while she dressed his 
wounds, he felt sweeping gently over his neck.— 
Then his awaking eye fastened and dwelt upona 
figure which reminded him of a Grecian sculpture, 
watching in a sitting posture, between himself and 
the light; and while dreamingly contemplating the 
features which he was too giddy to see distinctly, he 
thought the dark hazle eyes beamed upon him with 
such a lovel 
waking, his involantary admiration caused a sigh to 
escape froin his breast. 

At this moment the figure rose, and seemed to 
bend solicitiously over him; and though his eyes 
were half closed, he perceived her smile with so 
captivating a softness, that believing himself to be 
ina dream, he lay motionless; fearing to break so 
delicate a vision. 


expression, that whether sleeping or 
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At length he looked long and steadfastly, as if 
striving against the drowsy confusion of his brain.— 
He perceived himself to be in a small bed-chamber, 
neatly arranged; the furniture being rather separate- 
ly elegant than consistently tasteful; the figure of 
the lady, however, still attracted his interest so ex- 
clusively, that as he gazed upon the graceful bend 
of the body, between himself and the single taper— 
the neck tangled with long hair, and the features 
perfect in their outline and expression—he was un- 
able to suppress the exclamation—Lady ! how is this? 
Where am I? 

The lady started, as if suddenly alarmed, and ri- 
sing up and glancing towards him with a pleased 
smile, glided out of the room. 

Coquetry Tactics.—Arnwood’s observations were 
more keen than usual, but still he had not altogether 
deceived himself. Lady Amelia really delighted in 
his society, was interested in him, was proud of him 
asa conquest, nay, even loved him. But her love 
was not (shall we be understood when we say it?) 
like the love of awoman. And so she could extin- 
guish it, or sacrifice it to pride, or trifle with it (as 
she could, and did, with the object of it, ) with all the 
caprice and hauteur ofa high-born and wordly dame. 
For some time she teazed Arnwood, partly by co- 
quetry with other admirers, and, at times, by cruel 
allusions to things in which he felt keenly all the dis- 
advantages of his situation. A new favorite in the 
person of a Colonel Vance, now began to call forth 
her triumphant “flirtation,” and jealousy and wound- 
- pride soon completed the alienation of Arnwood’s 

eart. 


Messrs. Carey & Hart have justSissued a work that 
cannot fail to attract much attention, and be read 
with interest. Its title is, Travels in Turkey, by 
Adolphus Slade, Esq. The author passed through 
France and part of Italy, touched at some of the 
Grecian Isles, and reached Constantinople in 1829, 
at the time when the second campaign between the 
Emperor and the Sultan was commencing. Acci- 
dent secured him the acquaintance of the Capitain 
Pacha, with whom he cruised in the Black Sea. 
This at once gave him opportunities of acquiring a 
knowledge of the manners and opinions of the Os- 
manleys, which a much longer residence in the coun- 
try otherwise might not have afforded him. After 
witnessing the events which so curiously chequered 
the political aspect of Constantinople, before and af- 
ter the peace of Adrianople, the author embarked in 
one of his majesty’s ships, and visited Sebastopol, 
Odessa, Varna, and Bourgas. He then proceeded 
over the seat of war into Roumelia. He visited 
Adrianople, Philippopolis, &c. ; traversed the winter 
quarters of the Russian army, and crossing the Bal- 
kan by the Kasan pass, went to Schumla. From 
there he again traversed the Russian Cantonments, 
returned to Constantinople, and remained there three 
months, examining into all its curiosities. After 
visiting Mount Athos, Solonica and Smyrna, he re- 
turned to Italy in 1831. The details of this journey 
of two years constitute the contents of the two vol- 
umes before us. They are written in a style and 
with a nerve far superior to those which character- 
ise most books of travels, and afford us the most de- 
tailed and interesting account of Turkey, its people, 
manners and customs, that we have met with. At 
this moment, when the Turkish Empire is apparent- 
ly crumbling to pieces, Captain Slade’s work pos- 
sesses unusual attractions. We shall endeavour 
to find space for a few extracts in a day or two. 


COOPER, THE NOVELIST. 


The Albany Daily Advertiser of Tuesday last, 
contains a letter from Cooper the Novelist, with 
some prefaratory remarks by a Correspondent, that 
deserve the attention of the friends of American Li- 
terature. It will be remembered that some time 
since an attempt was niade by some French writer, 
attached to and in the pay of Louis Phillippe, to prove 
that a Monarchical Government is preferable to, and 
cheaper than a Republican Government. The 
French writer had so many blunders in relation to 
the finances of the United States, that Gen. Lafayette, 
fearing the influence of these misstatements upon 
the cause of liberal principles; and not having the 
time or documents to refute them, applied, by letter, 
to Fenimore Cooper, Esq. requesting him to examine 
the question. To avoid even the appearance of 
meddling with French local politics, Mr. Cooper, 
in complying with the request, (at ‘‘pecuniary sac- 
rifice” and inconvenience, as we learn,) confined 
himself exclusively to that part of M. Saulnier’s 
statement which regarded the United States, expo- 
sing only the statistical errors relating to his own 
country. General Bernard, a Frenchman well 
known and esteemed by our citizens, and now aide 


to Louis Phillippe, exposed M. Saulnier’s errors 
in relation to France. These facts entirely excul- 
pate Mr. Cooper from any charge of intermeddling 
with the polities of the country in which he resides. 
He simply defended, and that too by request of 
Lafayette, his own courtry, when attacked; and at 
the hazard of his popularity, and his interests, 

lt seems however that this proper and patrio- 
tic course on the part of the American Novelist 
excited the ire of the Monarchists, and they were 
determined if possible to be revenged upon the 
republican author. Unable however to refute 
his statistical statements, they adopted a more 
subtle method to injure him; and wrote abusive re- 
views of his works, which they managed to have in- 
serted in some of the American neswpapers. A 
notice of this kind abusive of the Bravo, or rather 
intended to injure its author in the eyes of his coun- 
trymen. appeared in the New York American during 
the last year. This review, it is believed, was writ- 
ten in Paris by one of the creatures of Louis Phil- 
lippe, and with the object of injuring Cooper. Cer- 
tainly the Editor of the American was not aware of 
its object or source at the time, or he would have re- 
jected it with scorn, but its origin has since been 
discovered, inasmuch asan article of the same kind 
—the same article indeed, almost word for word— 
appeared just before ina French periodical. It is 
the publication of this with other articles of similar 
origin, that Cooper complains of in his letter, which 
does him great honour for its spirit and patriotism. 
fle says with great force and justice:— 


The government hatred has been excited by the 
dread of a republic, which would, of course, be death 
to itself. ‘“lhe same reserve in politics we enforce 
from Europeans!” A residence in America, about 
as long as mine has been in France, entitlesthe stran- 
ger to becomea citizen. It isnotorious that foreign- 
ers are constantly employed about the American 
press; as reporters in Congress, and in a variety of 
ways that act on public opinion. When 1 left New 
York a paper was published in the city that was 
openly called the Albion, and whose colour was de- 
cidedly Finglish. Now, we will suppose that the 
Globe, or any other government paper with us, 
should pretend to prove that England had a debt of 
thrice its real amount, and that the Englishman pays 
three times the taxes he does; will any man affirm 
that this Albion would hesitate about showing the 
truth, let the motive for the misrepresentation be 
what it might; or that public opinion in America 
would inflict a punishment for its so doing? Sup- 
pose an American had served England as we 
has served us, and that the motive was to crush this 
American, and you have a case completely paralle! 
to my interference with the finance discussion. But 
to render the remark of the Commercial still more 
flagrant, one of the proprietors and editors of that very 
paper is, or was quite lately, an Englishman! I[ 
have seen many extraordinary and some impudent 
transactions in my time, but I can recall none more 
flagrant than this putting an American on his trial, at 
the bar of public opinion, and that, too, in his own 
country, for having told the truth in defence of Gen. 
Lafayette, at a great pecuniary lossto himself, and 
without the smallest possibility of personal advan- 
tage. Every hour convinces me, more and more, 
that we are a nation in name only, let Mr. Webster 
and Mr. Calhoun say what they please about it. 

As respects the Finance Discussion, it is my in- 
tention, however, to publish its details, not for any 
interest I have in it personally, but from a wish to 
set the history of the part played bv the agents of 
our government in foreign countries generally, before 
the public. Nothing but publicity is needed to extort 
the corrective. The subject grows in my hands, 
and may make a small volume. If I help to produce 

change in the tone of the agent, abroad, I shall not 
have lived entirely for nothing. Europe will gain 
in rights, and we shall gain in character. Heaven 
knows how much it is wanted, even for the simplest 
purpose of true policy. We have a fair specimen 
of the effect of the nose-of-wax-system, by the recent 
course of the French government. Here is a solemn 
treaty, duly ratified, to pay a certain sum on a cer- 
tain day. Our bill is protested, under the pretence 
that the chambers have not voted the appropriation. 
Now, these chambers have been in session near nine 
months since the ratifications were exchanged, and 
not a word has been said by the ministry on the 
subject. Would England, or Austria, or Russia, or 
Prussia, or even poor little Sardinia, be treated so 
cavalierly? 

Again:—** How much longer America means to 
tolerate this slavish dependence on foreign opinion, 
without which editors would not dream of extract- 
ing remarks on ourselves from hostile journals, you 
are ina situation to know better than I. All the 
familiar illustrations of English literature are in di- 
rect and dangerous opposition to our own system, 
and yet we are unwilling to support a writer in the 
promulgation of those that are in harmony with our 
profession, and which I think are abstractly true.— 
The English, in particular, see and profit by this 
weakness. It is manifestly their interest to do our 
thinking if possible, that they may do other things 
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for us that are more lucrative, and they are not scru- 
pulous about the means employed to effect this ob- 
ject. They systematically attack and undervalue every 
man they believe independent of their influence, 
and extol those to the skies, who will do their work. 
When all is done, they deride us for our folly, de- 
spise their instruments heartily, and respect those 
most who most respect themselves. John Bull, 
“through and with” all his faults, is at least manly, 
and has a great contempt for a ‘‘dough-face.” 


We think the sentiments we have just quoted, do 
Cooper great honour, and agree with the correspon- 
dent who furnished the Novelist’s letter for the 
Albany paper, when he says:—** Cooper’s name is 
the property of his country, and is not to be sacri- 
ficed, to gratify the spleen or jealousy or caprice, or 
appetite for fame of our own critics, much less will 
his countrymen allow foreigners to attack it without 
arming in his defence, the powerful voice of public 
opinion. We should be glad to have the mystery 
cleared up, for the credit of our press. Let them 
be venal, if they choose, in our domestic politics, 
the crime is comparatively tolerable, but for the 
sake of our National character, let them not lend 
themselves to the base purpose of assisting a foreign 
enemy to vilify and degrade one of the highest lite- 
rary ornaments of our country. ‘Let the American 
press stand by him in this difficulty. Weare too 
aptto laud worthless and wandering foreigners— 
such as visit us to make money through our credul- 
ity, and return to spend it at heme and laugh 
at us—instead of properly encouraging native merit. 


THE AUTHOR OF JUNIUS’ LETTERS. 
From the following article in the Belfast Whig, 
of the 9th ult. it appears that the public will soon be 
put in possession of a secret which has so long ex- 
cited the curiosity of the literary world: 


**Lord Grenville, now very old is seriously in- 
disposed. On his death the secret respecting the au- 
thor of ‘Junius’ Letters,’ will be disclosed, his lord- 
ship having long been in possession of it. The do- 
cuments are at Stow, the seat of the Duke of Buck-~ 
ingham, who is also ill.” 


Forrest [and Pearson were playing a week since 
at Louisviiiz, Xy. 


THE PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE. 

This is the title of a new periodical, a few numbers 
of which have reached us from Boston. It is de- 
signed for popular amusement and instruction, is 
well stored with entertaining and well witten articles, 
and is embellished with a number of engravings.— 
The publishers say in the prospectus that they have 
it in view to furnish a work for families; one which 
shall not only satisfy the curiosity and amuse the 
fancy, but which shall at the same time store the 
mind with useful knowledge, and prove as attractive 
to every reader as books of fiction, To effect this 
purpose, the pages of the work will embrace what- 
ever is most interesting in books of modern tra« 
vels; entertaining memoirs and biographical anec- 
dotes; curious geopraphical topics; historical events 
and details, ancient and modern; remarkable adyen- 
tures, both by sea and land; valuable discoveries and 
inventions, particularly in the useful arts; notices of 
the progress of improvement in all that relates to 
the comforts and conveniences of life; Natural His- 
tory, with descriptions of the most remarkable 
quadrupeds, birds, fishes, reptiles, insects, &c.; also 
trees, shrubs, and plants, together with minerals, in+ 
clading the arts of mining, and descriptions of the 
most celebrated plants in all parts of the world.— 
The various phenomena of nature likewise present 
subjects of unfailing interest, and to them due at- 
tention will be paid, 

It is published by Messrs. Lilly, Wait, Colman 
& Holden, of Boston, at the low price of one dollar 
per annum. 

The same publishers issue another little work en- 
titled ‘*Parley’s Magazine,” which is adapted for 
children and youth. Its contents consist of geogra- 
phical ‘descriptions, of manners, customs and coun- 
tries; travels, voyages, and adventures, in various 
parts of the world; interesting historical notices and 
anecdotes of each state, and of the United States, 
as well as of foreign countries; biography, particu- 
larly of young persons; Natural History, as birds, 
beasts, fishes, &c.; as well as plants, trees, flowers, 
&e.; a familiar description of the objects that daily 
surround children in the parlor, nursery, garden, &e. ; 
original tales, consisting of home scenes, stories of 


adventure, &c. calculated to stimulate the curiosity , 
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exercise the affections, and improve the judgment; 
an account of the various trades and pursuits, and 
some branches of Commerce; cheerful and pleasing 
rhymes, adapted to the feelings and comprehension 
of youth, Itis an admirable book for children, and 
is issued weekly at one dollar per annum. 


Greenbank’s Periodical Library continues to find 
favour with the public. We see it noticed in strong 
terms of praise by some of the most respectable 
journalists of the country. The editorial department 
of the work is in the hands of one of the best read 
men in Philadelphia, and the selections thus far have 
been of the very best description. 


The farmers of Bucks county have commenced 
mowing. Should the weather continue fair, it is 
thought the quantity of hay will be equal to any for- 
mer season. The crops of wheat, rye, and oats are 
also promising. So says the Doylestown Intelli- 
gencer. 


The New York Advocate of yesterday states that 
while the news boat Thomas H. Smith was cruising 
off the Hook, the day before, a large eagle lighted 
on the main boom, when one of the hands presented 
it a piece of beef, on a mackerel hook, from the end 
of a boat hook, which the bird eagerly caught at and 
was taken. The men christened it by the name of 
Black Hawk. It is their intention to domesticate 
this eagle, and occasionally despatch it to the city 
with ship news. 


The New York Board of Health have issued a cir- 
cular, in which they congratulate their fellow citi- 
zens on the unparalleled exemption from disease 
which that city enjoys. 


The Zanesville (Ohio) Republican announces the 
death of Doctor Thomas Flanner, one of the most 
eminent physicians of that place. The circumstances 
attendjng his decease, will, it is justly remarked, in- 
crease the general respect entertained for him by the 
whole community, of which he wasa member.— 
Dr. F. on the Monday preceding his death, left 
Zanesville, for the purpose of visiting Wheeling and 
informing himself of the character of that pestilence 
which has there been committing such dreadful ra- 
vages, He experienced symptoms of the disease be- 
fore he reached Wheeling, but still persevered, and 
after visiting a number of cases there on Thursday 
morning, proceeded to Mount Pleasant, from whence, 
feeling better, he walked some distance to the house 
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SELECTIONS. 


From MacFarlane’s Lives, &c. of Banditti. 
THE CASTILIAN FARM-HOUSE. 


Don Francesco, a native of Italy, of Spanish ori- 

gin, and one of the staff of King Joseph, having 

been the bearer of some despatches to a small corps 

of the French army, made an appointment with 

several young officers to take a shooting excursion. 

Being called away by his military duties, he pro- 

mised to rejoin his friends as soon as he was at li- 

berty. Accordingly he made the attempt, accom. 

panied only by an old Polish trooper—although 

some rumours of danger had been circulated in his 

presence. The story proceeds: 

‘© They reached the glen where they had left the 

two Frenchmen in safety, but it was dark, and 

when they rode up to what they had taken in the 

morning for a village, nearly every white spot, in-| 
stead of being a house, was a calcareous reck.— 

There were, however, among these deceptive pro- 

jections, soine half dozen of miserable cottages, 

where Don Francesco confidently expected to find 

his friends; but where, on inquiry, he found them 

not,—and if the words of the inhabitants were to 
be taken, no such persons had been seen there since 
the morning. Rather inclined to be angry athis 
friends for want of punetuality, than to suspect any 

thing had happened to them, Don Francesco was 
about to turn his horse’s head, when an oft! goatherd 
addressed him, and told him he had seen the two 
strangers cross the hills at the top of the glen, and 
that doubtless they would be found at a_form-house 
in that direetion—not more than a good league oil, 
where the game was most abundant. 

Spirited on by this intelligence, the young Nea- 
politan took the direction pointed out to him, and 
darker and darker though it became, he and his fol- 
lower contrived to make good speed for half an hour, 
when they thought they ought to be near the said 
farm-house. But when they slackened their pace, 
and peered through the night-gloom, and listened to 
catch, if it might be, the barking of a dog, or the 
tinkling bells of a sheep-fold, or any thing to au- 
nounce the neighbourhood of a farm or cottage, they 
could see nothing, but that the rough path they had 
hitherto followed, now lost itself in a labyrinth of 
other paths, and nothing in the world could they 
hear but the panting of their horses, and the murmur 
of the night-wind among the brushwood that grew 
on every sideofthem. The country, also, seemed 
to be wilder and more desolate even than that they 
had left—and a country more treeless, houseless, 
uncultivated, barren, and utterly desolate, than that 
around Madrid, is scarcely to be found in Europe.— 
Don Francesco, however, was not to be turned back; 
and, indeed, to go back to the pickets, or to attempt 
reaching cantonments, would now have beenas difli- 
cult as to find out the farm-house. He did therefore, 
what is, perhaps, as wise a thing as a man could do 
under such cireumstances,—he threw the reinson 
his horse’s neck, and let him choose his own way.— 
‘The sagacious creature had not gone far, when he 
drew up his head, and threw out his nostrils, and 
then neighcd, and the moment after alitth glim- 
mering light gave an additional proof that they were 
near some habitation. ‘it isthe farm-house we are 
seeking,’ thought the young man; and going on in the 


of his sister, and from the operation of medicine flat- 
tered himself that he was free from danger. He 
then retired to rest, but about midnight experienced 
a recurrence of the attack in a violent form, and in a 
tew hours was a corpse. 

Our Omnibus appears to be an accommodation 
abroad as well as at home, as it has afforded half the 


editors in the country a subject for a paragraph.— 


When adverting, in a late number of his paper, to 
the several questions of interest that have lately agi- 
tated the public mind, the editor of the Cincinnati 
Advertiser observes: —‘*‘But this is not all, especial- 
ly inthe City of Brotherly Love. There they have 
an Omnibus—aye, perhaps half a dozen of them, 
most splendid concerns, to admire over, to talk 
and print about, and toemploy. And what is an 
Omnibus? Omnia non possumus omnibus,” It is 
Latin for a coach with a door behind, and the seats 
ranged sideways. Open to all, like the ark of old, 
we suppose.” 

Open to all who have a pass—a shilling or ticket. 


Master Burke has been re-engaged at the Tre- 
mont Theatre. 


The chief members of the Italian Troupe are in 
Boston giving concerts. 


cF a isthe title 
of a new work just reprinted by the Harpers, of New 
York, and for sale by most of our booksellers. The 
volumes embrace five stories—Ellen Wareham—the 
Single Woman of a Certain Age—Milly and Lacy — 
and Warenne, or the Piper’s Time of Peace. Se« 


veral of these are excellent, and will fully repay the 
time occupied in their perusal, 


direction of the light, they soon found themselves 


. before a long low wall, in which, after grouping 


for some time, they found a strong wooden gate. As 
‘hey struck upon this, the light disappeared—then 
they heard a slight noise—and the light re-appeared, 
but lower down than it had been seen before. They 
then heard the sounds of the opening of a door, and 
then the light was seen approaching them. Nothing 
doubting but that his friends were within. Don Fran- 


/eesconow called out their names. There was no 
answer given; but presently the gate before which 
he stood was unbarred, aud theyywere admitted into 
an open yard, which seemed to have stabling and 
barns round three of its sides. From the readiness 
with which they had gained admittance, both master 
and man were confirmed in their opinion that their 
friends must be there: and retired to rest; and they 
asked no questions until their conductor, an old 
Spaniard, led them to the door of the house, on 
whose threshold there stood another Spaniard, who 
seemed to wear a hospitable smile on his counten- 
ance. Aftera courteous salutation, the young officer 
asked whether there were not two Frenchmen 
within. 

They were not—they had not been seen—but had 
they come, there would have been a welcome for 
them, as there was for those caballeros who now 
arrived, was the reply. 

The fellow’s manners were good; there seemed 
an air of mildness and respectabilty about him-—the 
night without was as dark as ever, and a cold rain, 
that had been threatening for some time, now began 
to pelt most pitilessly; so wishing his friends, wher- 
ever they might be, as civil a host and as good a loig- 
ing as he seemed to have lighted upon, he gave his 
horse to his orderly, and walkedin, The apartment 
had nothing remarkable about it. Its inmates were 
an old woman, another man, whose countenance was 
not very prepossessing, but not much wilder or 
more forbidding than the general run of the dingy 
Castilian peasants, and to these was presently added 
besides the host who had entered with Don Fran- 
cesco, a young and rather pretty girl, who had seat- 
ed herself near the fire, which burned in the centre 
oftheroom. To her, of course, the young soldier’s 


her head on both her hands asthough suffering from 
ain; and then he saw or fancied he saw, that she 
ooked athim now and then—looked athim mith un- 
easiness. Perhaps, however, this only struck him 
afterwards, 

As an Italian, whose language is itself so like to 
the Spanish, Don Francesco had not had much difli- 
culty in learning the latter idiom; he had now more- 
over, been some montis in the country, and being 
rather of a literary turn, he had paid some attention 
to its books and grammar, &c.—things which the 
French were very apt to despise. And then the 
French, generally, as we all know, have a remark- 
able inaptitude for languages; so much so, that there 
was not one in a thousand of them, who, even after 
several years residence in Italy, could express him- | 
self in that beautiful tongue with any thing like pro- 
priety of idiom or accent. 

As he spoke to them, the Castilian made the re- 
mark with astonishment, that Don Francesco spoke | 
such Spanish, as they had never heard from the mouth | 
of a Frenchman, 

‘Lam no Frenchman,’ said he. 

This assertion evidently produced a considerable 
effect; the Spanish girl fixed her large black eyes on | 
him; the man, who seemed the master of the house, 
asked him ot what country then he was. 

When he replied he was an Italian, the host rejoin- 
ed, **Oh, then, you are half a Spaniard—but you are | 
here with the French army after ail!” 

As Don Francesco was thinking he did not alto- | 
gether like the tone with which the last words were | 
pronounced, and the expression of countenance that 
accompanicd them, his Polish trooper, who had 
been busy with the horses, came in, and stepping ap 
to his :aster, whispered in French, ‘1 hope, sir, 
we have got into friendiy quarters—but there are se- 
veral desperate looking fellows in the stable, and I 
am almost sure the old goatherd who directed us 
hither is amongst them!’ 

Startled as he was at this information, the young 
soldier, however, preserved his presence of mind: he 
felt that if he had really fallen into a trap, escape bp 
force was utterly impracticable, and that the best 
thing he could do was to keep a watchful eye on his 
friends within the house, and to tranquilize his 
faithful companion, who might, be on his guard as 
to what was going on without. So, affecting to treat 
lightly the trooper’s suspicions, and only telling him 
to keep the saddles on the horses, and to have their 
reins on their necks, he gave him part of the supper | 
and wine his host had provided, and dismissed him 
with areccomendation to sleep as lightly as if they 
were picketed in the field, with the enemy close be- 
fore him. While he took his own supper, Don 
K’rancesco continued his conversation with the Span- 
iards. Soquiet and well disposed did they all again 
seem, that his apprehensions almost eatirely left 
him; and he taxed himself with folly for having sus- 
pected any evil at their hands. 

It was by this time waxing late—two of the Spa- 
niards and the old woman hid retired one by one, 
very devoutedly wishing him ‘/a duena nocke,? and 
that the saints might guard him. The young girl | 
lingered still, but she too, withdrew at last. Don 
Francesco then inquired his way for the morrow’s | 
journey, and expressing his intention of setting off 
at day-break, begged to be showed to him place of 
rest. His complacent host regretted that his ac- 
commodations were not better, ud led his up a tot- 
tering wooden staircase, or rather a broad stepped 
ladder, into a dark room, which seemed to prolong 
itself over a part of the stabling. ‘There was a nar- 
row window at each end of the room, from one of 
which he fancied the light that first attracted him 
must have proceeded. ‘The floor of the room was | 
partly covered with grain and household provisions, | 
but near the further end, to which they advanced, | 
there were two low couches, one of Which was a!- | 
ready occupied by somebody with a large Spanish | 
capote thrown over him. ‘The host, putting his fin- 
ger to his mouth, as if to prevent talking, which | 
might disturb the sleeper, pointed to the matress in | 
the opposite corner; and no sooner had Don Fran- | 
cesco thrown his military cloak upon it, than whisp-— 
ering him a good night, the host instantly withdrew, | 
and carried the lamp with him. As he deseended 


young soldier heard the noise, as if of a sliding bolt, 
to secure the door, 


This jarred unpleasantly on Don Francesco’s 
nerves. Instead of throwing himself at once on the 
couch, he grasped his pistols, which he had kept 
about his person, and drawing his sword, groped his 
way to the upper end of the room by which he had 
entered. ‘The intense darkness of the night had 
some abated—a glimmering of uncertain light pene- 
trated through the low narrow windows, which were 
opposite to each other, and fell on two small spaces 
of the flooring; but all the rest of that long room was 
wrapped with a gloom so dense that he could not see 
the bright blade of the weapon he held in his hand. 
With some difficulty he piloted himself through the 
heterogeneous materials that encumbered the apart- 
ment, and by kneeling down and feeling the rough 
boards with his hand, he detected an iron ring which 
raised the trap-door. To his surprise and relief, 
when he applied his arm’s strength to this, the door 
opened at once, and proved his ear had deceived 
him as to it being fastened. He again thought him- 
self afool for harbouring suspicion; but before re- 
turning to his resting-place, he listened a few se- 
conds at the aperture he had made by only partial- 
ly lifting the door. At first all was silent as though 


attention was presently turned, He saw her lean| 


the ladder, he drew a trap-door after him; and the girl were gone —the door at the top of the staircase 


he heard the low murmur of a voice below as if in 
prayer. Encouraged by the latter circumstance, and 
fully deciding once more that he was in the hands of 
good and honest people, he groped his way back to 
the couch. 
was a lingering doubt and suspicion, and before he 
threw himself on his matress, he crept across the 
room to the syle of his sleeping companion. 
ever this was, he seemed to sleep most peacefully— 


Still, however, spite of himself, there 


Who- 


with his capote drawn over his head—not even his 
breathing could be heard. 

‘ People do not sleep this way in a den of robbers 
and murderers,’ thought Don Francesco, who at 
length wrapped his mantle about him, and laid him- 
self down. Allremained quiet—he thought a little 
of the events of the day, and his disappointment, and 
again hoping that his unpunctual friends had come to 
no harm, and had found as good lodgings as he had 
done, he gave way to fatigue and drowsiness, and 
was falling asleep, when he was suddenly startled by 
the creaking ofa door. Quick as he was, before he 
grasped his sword and pistols and rose to his feet, a 
door, which had not been observed in the darkness, 
was opened before him and the bed on the opposite 
side of the room, a little yellow light as though of a 
lamp screened, rushed into the apartment. 

Though the prospect of a hopeless strugg’*e now 
presented itself, and the chill of despair fell on his 
heart, the young soldier levelled his pistol witha 
steady aim, and had nearly pressed the ready trig- 
ger, when he saw that of the young Spanish damsel, 
whose conduct and looks below stairs had attracted 
his attention. 

‘Stranger,’ said she, in a fearfully agitated whis- 
per, ‘put up your arms and follow me—there is 
hardly a minute between you and murder!’ 

‘Ah! is it so?’ said the young man, gasping for 
breath. 

‘You will be the first guest that leaves this room 
alive,’ said thegirl. ‘But haste, or you will be too 
late!” 

‘Then let me rouse this man who sleeps so sound 
ly,’ ssid Don Francesco. 

of yourself—he needs not your care!’ said 
the girl. 

Even in that extremity of danger the brave soldier 
could not reconcile himself to the thought of leaving 
a fellow-creature to the knife, and he stepped to the 
other side of the room. The trembling girl moved 
with him, drew the capote from his body, and hold- 
ing down the lamp she held, and turning away her 
own eyes, disclosed to those of Don Francesco, the 


| ghastly countenance of one of the young Frenchmen 


he had been in search of. 

As to what passed after this horrible disclosure 
—as to feelings or his actions, for some seconds, 
the young maa could never render an account.— 
What he first recollected, was standing at the head 
ofa flight of rough stone steps, that deseended from 
what appeared to be a hay-loft in the court-yard, with 
the Spanish girl pointing to the wall that enclosed 
the court. While standing here, listening to the 
directions the girl was giving him. as to the road he 
was to take to reach Madrid, he heard the well- 
knowa voice of his poor fuithful irooper utter a 
French cxclamation, and the next instant the report 
ofa carbine shot, and then the noise of a deadly 
scufile proceeded from that part of the stable whic 
now seemed to be immediately beneath his feet. 

‘Oh, fly!—itis your only hope—may God go with 
you!’ muttered the agonized girl, still pointing to 
the wall. 

More than half stupified, Don Francesco erept 
down the stone sieps; but as he descedel, he saw a 
man, who had come out from the lower apartment, 
or from the stable, advance across the court-yard 
to the narrow space between the foot of the stairs 
and the foot of the outer wall of the farm he had to 
climb. He then heard a long heavy groan—and 
then four more Spaniarels came out, and joined the 
man he had just seen. “The dog of a Frenchmanis 
done for,’ said one, whose voice seemed to be that of 
the host, ‘but he has wounded me sorely in the arm. 
Quick, however, the noise will have awakened his 
master, and we will have trouble in despatching 
him! 


Don Francese turned his head—the light and the 


seemed closed; but dark as it was, and though he 
had now crouched in the smallest compass possible 
under the rude stone ballustrade that ran along side 
of the steps, he dreaded they must discover him 
even from below, ashe lay there, for by this time 
one of the men had brought out a lamp. 

‘He remains quiet, however, as yet,? whispered 
another voice, ‘perhaps the report of the fellow’s 
gun has not awakened him—let us up, and finish 
him at onee.”? ‘The speaker’s foot seemed to be on 
the first step of the stone stairs, the light moved in 
the same direction, and it was impossible Don Fran- 
cesco could have escaped another moment, when a 
shrill female shrick was heard at the opposite end of 
the house, and a voice cried, * The Frenchman!— 
the Officer!’ The Spaniards, fancying their aroused 
victim was there attempting his escape, rushed in 
ihat direction; while Don Francesco, understanding 
and availing himself of the feint, which evidently 
proceeded from the girl, glided down the stairs, 
vaulted over the wall with some difficulty, and ran 
with all his speed from the accursed spot. _ 

Though out of their lair, he was still far from 
being out of danger. They had horses, and would 
no doubt speedily pursue him; and then, in the 
darkness of the aight, and ina wild country he had 


he had held his ear over an opened tomb, and then 


never before traversed, he could not tell whether he 
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was en a his young deliverer’s directions, or 
running info fresh scenes of danger—perhaps return- 
ing to the very den from which he had escaped.— 
Indeed, in a very short time he heard the hollow ra- 
pid beat of horse’s hoofs on the dark heath. ‘Fhe 
sounds did not, however, seem to approach—on the 
contrary they waxed, fainter and fainter, until they 
died away in the direction he fancied must be imme- 
diately opposite to that he was taking. ‘Thus en- 
couraged, he summoned up all his strength, and ran 
for a long time; but the returning agony of his ap- 

rehensions may be conceived when he was sudden- 
f brought to a pause by hearing the sound of horses 
eet right before him, and adyancing to meet him, 
There was not a tree—a bush on the wide open 
heath to conceal him from his blood thirsty pur- 
suers. Fortunately, however, he had retained his 
dark grey cloak, and wrapping himself in this, 
he laid himself flat on the ground, hoping that its 
colour, which assimilated with that of the heath, 
would prevent him from being discovered. ‘The 
galloping horses came nearer and nearer; he saw 
them take the very direction of the spot where 
he lay. And now another dreadful thought struck 
him. It might very well be that one of the vilains, 
in their haste, had mounted his own favourite steed, 


which, if it came near the place where he lay, was 
almost certain to betray him, by stopping or neigh- 
ing, and thus he would be discovered, even if he es- 
caped the searching eyes of the murderers. He | 
grasped his pistol; his sword was out of its sheath, 

as it had been since his retreat down the stairs of 
the house, and thus he laid, with the determination 

to sell his life dearly. 

Meanwhile the horsemen came close upon him— 
so close, that at one time he thought he should be 
ridden over; but they passed the spot where he lay 
without discovering him. He remained supine as 
he was till the sounds of the hodfs, and the villians’ 
dreadful imprecations died away on his ear, when he 
rose, and again ran forward, for some time, at the 
top of his speed. 

By this time the first rays of the morning began 
to appear. Light, however, was of little service to 
him in that monotonous, unknown country, as to as- 
sisting him to find his way, but, on the contrary, if his 
pursuers still persisted in their search, it would be- 
tray him to them. He had run himself out of breath, 
and was so overcome by fatigue that he was obliged 
to throw himself on the ground. Having rested for 
a while, he resumed his journey, and soon came to 
a tolerably good, and what seemed a frequented road. 
As he hesitated here what direction he should now 
take on this road, the distant measured sounds of a 
drum faintly struck his ear; lie bent his head to the 
earth, and then heard distinetly, that it wasa French 
drummer, beating the revilee. Cheered by these 
welcome tones, he pursued his way, and in about a 
quarter of an hour, as day broke into fulness of light 
he saw a low, little village close before him, with a 
detachment of French troops mustering on its out- 
skirts. Setting up a shout of joy, he ranon to the 
village, where he was presently safe among friends 
and comrades. His tale of horror was soon told, 
and a plan of proceeding arranged; but more than 
two hours passed ere he was sufficiently refreshed to 
mount a horse, and head the troops in search of the 
assassins. Unfortunately too, there was no cavalry 
on the spot; and with the difficulty of retracing his 
steps, and time lost on false scents, it was near noon 
when Don Franceso drew up the troops before a so- 
litary farm housé@, which, from the littlehe had been 
able to see of it in the obseurity of the preceding 
night, he thought must be that which he had eseaped 
from. After have shouted in vain, the soldiers sealed 
the walls, and burst open the gate. The door of 
the dwelling house was merely secured by a latch, 
and when he entered it, the absence of every inmate 
had not been proof enough, Don Franceso could 
have sworn to the apartment. He rushed up the 
ladder to the accursed loft, expecting to find the 
body of his friend, but it was gone, and no trace of 
blood or any thing connected with him, was left three. 
Some of the soldiers meanwhile had gone into the 
stables, which they found as empty as the rest of the 
house—all the horses had been removed, as also the 
body of the poor Pole; but on some straw, in a cor- 
ner of the stable, they found a little pool of blood. 
This was the only evidence of crime the premises 
retained. On looking over the house, it was dis- 
covered that the provisionsand nearly all the articles 
of household furniture ‘ys and simple in Spain!) 
had been carried off. it was in vain to think of pur- 
suing the fugitives; they failed in their search after 
the bodies of the young officer and the Pole; and 
Don Franceseo marched his men to the huts, where, 
on the preceding night, he had spoken with the 
goathered. The huts were as empty as the farm 
house. 

To conclude a long story, the murderers were 
never caught. The companion of the murdered 
Frenchman, and the boy that had accompanied them, 
were never more seen or heard of; and it was sup- 

posed, that separated by accident, or the design of 
the Spaniards, from his friend, this second French- 
man met the fate of the first, and that the guide also 
was kiiled.” 


THE MYSTERIOUS COUNTESS. 
FOUNDED ON AN ANECDOTE. 
‘“‘T was bred a lady, and must have my state, through the 
prejudice of education.’’—INCONSTANT, IM. 
On the fourth of October, 1829—I love to be par- 
ticular in dates—a coach and six drew up before the 


The equipage was covered with a profusion of gild- 
ing and heraldic devices, and the liveries of the toot- 
men indicated high rank in the possessor. The steps 
being adjusted, alady splendidly dressed, descended, 
and entered the shop, where all the attendants, and 
even M. himself, were profuse in their attentions; 
anticipating every look and sign, and displaying be- 
fore her the most costly diamonds and pierrieres. 

The lady, with the most lofty nonchalance, se- 
lected jewels to the amount of about five thousand 
pounds, which were immediately placed in a casket 
by the obsequious attendants, when, handing her 
purse to the jeweler, he found it contained a sum, 
somewhat exceeding three thousand pounds, and 
short of the requisite amount. The lady, with many 
graceful apologies, and a momentary flush of vex- 
ation, begged pardon for the mistake-—desired M. 
to lay the parcel by until she should call again with 
money, aud giving her name as the Comtesse de L., 
departed with all the ceremony and splendour that 
marked her first appearance. 

The coach passed up the Rue St. Honore in the 
direction of the Barriere Neuilly, turned by the 
Place de Louis Quinze, and finally stopped at the 
house of a celebrated physician in the splendid Rue 
de Rivoli. The lady alighted here, and was shown 
into the presence of the well known Docteur N., 
who, arising from his seat ata table covered with 
anatomical preparations, saluted her with his usual 
courtesy, and begged to know why he was honoured 
with this unexpected visit. 

The lady, assuming an air of settled melancholy, 
replied, ‘*f can hardly command my feelings, to 
tell you thecause of my unhappiness. My dear hus- 
band the Comt de L., during the early years of our 
marriage, was all that a fond wife could desire; my 
slightest word, hint, or sign was sufficient induce- 
ment for him to obtain any object of my wishes; but 
latterly, the scene is changed,” (here her voice be- 
came nearly inarticulate through grief,) ‘* he has 
become moody, sullen and reserved; at times break- 
ing forth into violent fits of rage without any appar- 
ent cause, thus making my life a perpetual scene of 
misery—in short, dear doctor, I more than suspect 
he is touched with insanity, and it is on his account 
that | now visit you, to obtain your advice, which | 
consider of more weight than that of any other mem- 
ber of the profession,” (here the doctor, much flat- 
tered, made a low disclaiming bow,) ‘ especially 
as the dreadful secret has been concealed from all 
his family, not even his brothers and _ sisters having 
the slightest intimation of it. 

The following circumstance, doctor, has espe. 

cially influenced my present visit. My dear husband, 
the comte, wishing to support the honour of his 
house, sent me last spring to the noted jeweler, M., 
Rue St. Honore, witha carte blanche, to select or 
naments to wear at the approaching festival. I at 
first hesitated, but finally, urged by his earnest pro- 
testations, went to-day, and chose a few to a trifling 
amount, more to please him than myself, as he de- 
lights, the dear comte,” (here the lady sobbed) ** in 
seeing me splendidly dressed and supporting my 
rank, But fromthe many similar instances | have 
observed, I have not the least doubt, that, on being 
reminded of the fact, he will pretend utter incredu- 
lity, and on being assured of its truth, burst into 
those terrible paroxysms, which but too clearly in- 
dicate the cause of his disorder. ‘Therefore, dear 
doctor, favour me with your best—kindest advice— 
and—and—exceuse the feelings of a wife;” (here the 
lady applied her handkerchief to her face and was 
silent. ) 
The doctor, crossing his leg, and supporting his 
chin upon his gold-headed cane, began to cogitate, 
with his eyes half closed, and his body inclining fore 
ward at an angle of forty-five degrees. 

‘* Hum—madame, confine him—yes, madame, 
we must—a clear case, madame—the humours, 
which, had they been pituital or salivary, would have 
been expectorated, having become sanguinous and 
melancholic, have retrograded upon the cerebellum 
—hem—m—and, collecting within the parietal de- 
velopements, have partially obtunded the organ of 
memory, and occeecated the mental perceptions— 
yes, madame—water-gruel and flagellation” —(here 
the lady’s tears redoubled, ) ** beg pardon, madame, 
tell the worst—al ways best—what says Gulen, ‘ Non 
decipiendum sed monendum,’ but excuse me, ma- 
dame, while I make the necessary preparations.” 

So saying, he arose, rung a bell, and directed 
his valet to see his chariotat the door, and to order 
Jean le porteur, and Francois le cocher to attend 
him immediately, ‘*and, hark’ye,” said he in an 
undertone, ‘* tell them to bring all my apparatus 
des lunatiques, depechez, and let them tollow ‘in 
my chariot. I will avail myself of the carriage of 
the comtesse,”” (the lady made a bow of gratified 
acknowledgment,) ‘and be careful to remain in 
the anteroom till I call aloud,” 

The servant retired, and in a few minutes an- 
nounced every thing ready. The doctor entered the 
carriage of the comtesse; his own chariot followed 
at a short distanee behind. During the rile, he used 
every argument to assuage the grief of the lady, 
which would burst forth at times with increased ve- 
hemence, until the honest medecin himself, harden- 
ed as he was to the details of his profession, became 
affected by sympaihy. It seemed as if every tran- 
quil moment only added to the violence of the sue- 
ceeding paroxysm. 

Passing down the Rue St. Honore, they reached 
the jeweler M. before mentioned, when the lady 

pulled the string of the coach and alighted. Upon 


shop of the well know jeweler, M., Rue St, Honore. 


| entering the shop, she desired M, to take the packet| 


Gé-jewels, and accompany her in her coach, assurin 
him of his pay as soon as she reached the hotel of 
the comte, adding, with a fascinating smile, that he 
could have no apprehensions, since the jewels were 
still in hiskeeping. ‘The jeweler, with a low obei- 
sance of flattered vanity, took the parcel into his 
hands, insisted upon handing Madame la Comtesse 
into the coach, sprang in himself, and the coachman 
snapping his whip, the equipage rolled magnificently 
down the Rue St. Honore. 

After advive of a mile and a half, and crossing the 
Boulevards, they stopped at a splendid hotel in the 
Place du Trone, celebrated in history as the site of 
the Bastile. The jeweler with his packet alighted 
first, then the doctor, and lastly the comtesse. The 
doctor, making a sign to his myrmidons, they re- 
mained in the hall, while the lady ushred the jeweler 
and doctor into an ante-room until the comte should 
be apprised of the arrival of his visiters. After a 
short interval, she returned, and directed them to 
follow her. Ascending a splendid flight of stairs, 
she pointed to them the apartment of the comte, at 
the same tine receiving from the jeweler the pack- 
age of diamonds, hinting to him to present his bill 
to the comte, who was ready to satisfy him. 

Upon entering the room, an elegant chambre 
carree, they found a fashionably dressed gentleman 
engaged in writing at an escritoir. He arose at their 
approach, and seemed to regard them with a look of 
astonishment. 

‘* Symptoms to a hair,” ejaculated the doctor, in 
an under tone. 

** what am I indebted,” said the comte, ** for 
the honour of this visit?” 

**] believe lam addressing the Comte de L.” said 
the doctor. 

**' The same,” replied he, with a slight bow. 

‘*My name is N.,” rejoined the doctor, after a 
pause. 

‘*T have not the pleasure of knowing you,” said 
the comte. 

To be so coolly and sensibly received by a mad- 
man, was a circumstance beyond the doctor’s compre- 
hension, the comte shrunk not from his fixed gaze, 
which, from customimmemorial, has been known 
to enthral the insane, nor did any ‘* gaucheries” be- 
tray the ** compression of his cerebellum.” How- 
ever, the doctor determined to persevere until some 
symptom should manifest itself, to justify calling in 
his posse comitatus. 

** Were you never—that is to say—have you never 
been—hem— Monsieur le Comte— afflicted with a 
violent vertigo, or head ache, proceeding from—a 
—hem—pressure of the cerebral particles—indeed, | 
sir, you look pale—let me feel your pulse—there 
it is—unsteady—tremendous acceleration! ah.’? 

‘¢ Sir!” replied the comte, who had yielded his 
hand in passive astonishment, ** your language is en- 
tirely incomprehensible—explain yourse!f, sir, or I 
shall order my servants to show you the door.” 

Now don't be getting warm,” replied the doc- 
tor coolly, delighted at what he thought unequivocal 
symptons; ‘*don’t fly into a passion; we all know 
your situation; a little touched,” (pointing to his | 
head) ‘* just as your wife the comtesse said—very 
sensible at times,” (aside to the jeweller. ) 

‘* My wife?” almost gasped the comte, “ this is be- | 
yond all endurance! 1 have no wife—and, sir, let 
me tell you—” 

*¢ Pocr man—poor man—just as she said—forgats 
his nearest friends and relations. I suppose then, 
M. le Comte, you do not remember the jewels you 
ordered for the comtesse against the coming fete, of 
M. M? nor your repeated solicitations against her 
will? nor—” 


** Von dieu! que deviendrai-je!”almost yelled the 
comte, leaping up and throwing down his chair in 
his fury, as the jeweller advanced obsequiously, with 
his bill a foot long in his left hand, making a sweep- | 
ing courtesy with his right. | 

** Now, now,” said the doctor, first in a deprecate | 
ing, then ina violent tone, as the incensed comte | 
approached him, ‘* you had better be quiet—all | 
ready to seize you in the ante-chamber;” then, as 
he rashed to the bell and rung it futiously—* no 
use—no use—servants know your situation—won’t 
come.” 

And the comte, fairly exhausted by passion, sunk | 
into a chair, 

** By what authority do you invade my house? and | 
who are you?” he exclaimed, 

** You’ll know soon enongh—got ’em outside— 
strait jacket and all—here!” eried the doctor, stamp- | 
ing his foot. ~ | 

‘The men stationed without burst in with cords, 
canvass, and all the apparatus for confining lunatics, 
and made a rush upon the astonished comte, who, 
at the moment of their entrance, drew a concealed 
pistol and fired it at the doctor, The ball grazed 
the left side of his head, carried off a curl of his pe- 
riwig, and so jarred his ** cerebral developements, ” 
that he fell completely stunned. 

The rest rushed upon the defenceless comte, and 
overpowered him, They then slipped a strait jacket 
upon him, and bound his legs with ropes, prepara- 
tory to carrying him to the doctor’s maison de sante. 

The doctor himself recovered immediately from 
the stunning effects of the shot, and superintended the 
operations'with all professional precision, ‘*bearing,” 
he said, **no ill to the peauvre comte for what he 
did, mente non compote, and labouring under a men- 
tal ‘ plethora of sensibility.’ ” 

But the cries of the comte were long and loud; 
he roared, foamed, and grinned at the benevolent 


doctor, and was in a fair way to oecupy a cell of any 


maison de sante with due lunatic propriety, when the 
neighbours and passers-by, alarmed at his outrage- 
ous cries, poured into the chamber from all quarters, 
and, among them, his intimate friends, the Duke de 
C., and the Vicomte de S, 

On seeing them, the comte suddenly burst into 
tears, and entreated them to free him from his con- 
finemeut, assuring them of his sanity of mind in such 
convincing terms, that the vicomte could hardly be 
restrained from drawing his sword, and making an 
example of the doctor on the spot. 

‘* Ecoutez moi donc! ecoutez moi!” was all the ter- 
rified man of physic could utter. 

His story was told—the jeweler’s coincided—but 
where was the lady? and the casket? 


About two years afterwards, I made an official visit 
to the conciergerie, to attest the dying confession of 
a female who had been arrested by the police as an 
agent of the Carlists, and had taken poison at the 
moment of her apprehension. She was evidently 
sinking fast, and yet her eyes seemed to grow more 
lustrous, and her speech more articulate and pathetic, 
as the lividness of death overspread her beautiful 
countenance, There was a wild and fearful energy 
in her manner, as if she dreaded that life would fail 
~ as could unburden her conscience of its secret 
oad. 

She began—-‘*‘ My name is Madeline Alaine, 
otherwise Jeanne Patignon, otherwise the Comtesse 
de L1°—N. Mirror. 


FROM THATCHER’S INDIAN TRAITS. 


Or Sketches of the Customs, Manners and Character of 
the North American Natives, ' 


HISTORY OF THE INDIANS. 

Tae time will come but too soon, we fear, when 
the history of the Indians will be the history of a 
people of which no living specimen shall exist upon 
the earth; too soon will the places that now know 
them, know them never again. ‘Their council-fires- 
will have gone out upon the green hills of the south. 
Their canoes shall plough no more the bosom of the 
northern lakes. Even the prairies and mountains of 
the far west will cease tobe their refuge from the 
rushing march of civilization. Their forests will be 
felled, their game will disappear, and then—if, in- 
deed, no portion of them can be rescued by beno- 
volence from the grave of heathenism—if no blessed 
ray of the knowledge of man or the saving truth of 
heaven shall lighten the gloom of the wilderness— 
then will thelast Indian stand upon the verge of the 
Pacific seas, and his sun will have gone down for- 
ever.” 

STATURE OF THE INDIANS. 


‘* The Indians are very generally of either the 
middling or largest stature of the English, although 
not only individuals but whole tribes are to be met 
with who fall rather below the average height of the 
whites. The Shawanees and Delawares, recently 
residing in Ohio, and the savages of the northern 
lakes and the upper Mississippi, are among this class. 
On the other hand, most of those who live in the 
middle regions of the Missouri, including the war- 
like Osages, and the Sioux or Dacotahs, are quite 
tall, as well as finely preportioned in other respects. 
There is perhaps no Indian, or indeed white man, 
on the continent, who appears to better advantage 
than an Osaged, mounte on his war-horse.” 


CORPULENT INDIANS. 

‘©The New-England and other Atlantic Indians 
were almost universally large, straight and well-por- 
tioned, with limbs which might serve as a model 
for the sculptor of the human frame in marble. An 
instance of natural deformity was so rarely to be 
met with, that most of the old historians declare they 
never saw an Indian dwarfish, crooked or bandy- 
legged. ‘The corpulence of some of the whites was 
so strange to them as to be a subject of derision. — 
We have never heard, in modern times, of more 
than two or three corpulent Indians,” 


TATTOOING. 

*¢Tt consists in making incisions, with some 
pointed instrument, into the skin, and then filling 
them with some black, blue or other permanent dye or 
ink, in such a manner as to make images that lasted 
during life. The figures of moose, deer, bears, 
wolves, hawks, or whatever object might strike a 
man’s fancy agreeably, was thus imprinted on his 
face or limbs. In moderntimes gunpowder is often 
used, instead of a liquid substance, to colour the out- 
line. Some tribes have one figure in common, 
which they call their totem, and by which they may 
always be known.” 


DRESS AND DECORATIONS, 

** The Indians have, perhaps, as much vanity in 
respect to their dress and decoration as any people 
in the world. Of the western tribes of the present 
day an accurate observer remarks, that from the 
time the squaw often occupies in clubbing her hair 
behind, arranging her calico jacket, (a common gar- 
ment in that quarter, ) and painting her round cheeks 
with glaring circles of vermilion, he infers that per 
sonal ornament occupies as much of her thoughts as 
of most fashionable women in civilized society, A 
young Indian warrior is notoriously the most tho- 
rough-going deau in the world. He will employ 
himself with his paints and his pocket-glass for hours, 
laying on his colours, arranging his hair, and gazing 
at his reflection in the mirror, from time to time, 
with very obvious satisfaction,” 
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A WESTERN WARRIOR. 

“‘ The western warriors, in full dress, as for a 
great dance, wear two or three clasps of silver about 
their arms, generally jewels in their ears, and often 
in the nose. In fact, it is as common among these 
tribes to see a thin circular piece of silver, of the 
size of a dollar, hanging an inch or two from the 
nose, asit was among the ancient Indians to see a 

iece of carved bone or stone in the same situation. 
Then the painted porcupine-quills are twisted in the 
hair. Tails of animals swing from the ears behind. 
A necklace of bears’ or alligators’ teeth, or claws of 
the eagle, or red beads; or, if nothing better can be 
had, perhaps a string of red thorn-plums: hangs 
from the neck. The braas bells are laid thick on the 
lower part of the dress. Add to all this finery an 
American hat, and a soldier’s blue coat faced with 
red, and your modern Indian dandy, stepping firm- 
ly on the ground to give his tinklers a fair chance to 
sound together, apparently regards his attractions 
with as much complacency as the human bosom can 
be suppposed to feel.” 

INGENIOUS PAINTING. 

«¢ A Moravian clergyman, who travelled as a mis- 
sionary, during the last century, among the Indians 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and other states, gives an ac- 
count of a visit which he made to one of his savage 
acquaintances at hisown wigwam. He found him 
engaged in plucking out his beard, preparatory to 
painting himself for a dance, which was to take place 
the ensuing evening. The missionary, not liking to 
intrude on the gentleman under these circumstances, 
went home to his lodgings in the same village. He 
had not been there long when the Indian, havihg fin- 
ished his head-dress, came ‘to see him,’ as he said, 
though, more probably, to be seen. To his utter as- 
tonishment, the missionary saw three different ex- 
pressions, or countenances, on his friend’s face. By 

eat ingenuity and judgment in laying on and sha- 
, “ee the different colours, he made his nose appear, 
to a person standing directly in front of him, as if it 
were very long and narrow, with a round knob at the 
end, much resembling the upper part of a pair of 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 

*¢ There is no custom or ceremony in the domestic 
life of the Indians which is practised with more va- 
riations than their courtship and marriage. 

‘* Among many tribes the negotiation is carried 
on altogether by the parents of the parties, though 
not often without their having previously noticed 
some attachment between the persons for whom they 


| act. The mother of the bridegroom more frequently, 


in these cases, commences the movement by taking 
a present to the wigwam where the young woman 
resides—such as a leg of venison, or a piece of fat 
bear’s meat—never forgetting to mention that her 
son was the successful hunter of the game. In return, 
if the mother of the bride elect approves of the 
match, which she now understands to be proposed, 
she prepares a savoury dish of victuals, the produce 
of the labour of woman—perhaps beans, or Indian 
corn—and then taking it to the bridegroom’s wig- 
wam, givesit to the mother, and says—‘This is the 
produce of my daughter’s field.’ 


POLYGAMY. 

“The liberty of marrying any number of wives, 
according to fancy and ability to maintain them, is 
universal, and always has been. This circumstance 
also tends to make the woman dependent on the hus- 
band, and desirous to please him;for she is well 
aware that he can provide himself with a substitute 
for her own services. He will not, perhaps, even 
take the trouble to give fher notice of his discontent; 
but, without saying a word, will take his gun, and 
move off to some other part of the country, This 
is often his practice, for a week or two, when she 
has said or done something to offend him, which he 
will not deign to mention. But in these cases he 
very seldom fails to return sooner or later, especial- 
ly if he has children at home. The wife, on the 
other hand, as rarely fails to be, subsequently, more 
careful than ever to satisfy him. Among some 
tribes there isa distinction of rank observed among 
the wives, according to the time of their marriage, 
and other circumstances: but it is more common 
for them to treat each other as equals, and live in 


RESPECT FOR THE OLD. 

‘¢ Of the domestic treatment of aged poem among 
the Indians, it is sufficient to observe that the tribes 
differ much from each other in this particular—as 
do individuals in the same tribe,—very much, in 
fact, after the manner of more civilized nations of 
the earth. In many instances, their respect for the 
old amounts to a degree of veneration and tender- 
ness which would do no discredit to the most en- 
lightened people."—M. Y. .Mirror. 


Wo 


SELEC 
From the Albany Daily Advertiser. 
CLOSING ACCOUNTS.—tTo my covusIN, 


I placed—it avas not ten years since— 
Sweet coz, a heart within thy keeping, 

In which there was no pulse of prince, 
Of poet, or of hero, leaping. 

Bul it was generous, warm aud true, 
True to itself, and true to thee ; 

And toward thine own it fondly drew— 
Drew—almost in idolatry. 


Icame to thee when years were flown, 
To learn how well the charge was kept, 
That heart it was so altered grown, 
Upon the change I could have wept: 
The buoyont hope, the daring aim, 
The independence, stern and high; 
Spirit, misfortune could not tame, 
And pride that did the worst defy. 


All, all were gone—and in their stead 
ere bitter, and were blasted feelings; 
And thoughts Despair so far had led 
They shuddered at their own revealings, 
Yet I—although Distrust did prey 
Within that heart so wildly thea 


Still hath your act a voice—through fear, through strife, 
Bidding her bind each tendril of her life, 
To that which her deep sou! hath owned of holiest worth. 


Mary Magdalene at the Sepulchre, 


Weeper! to thee how bright a morn was given, 
After thy long, long vigil of Despair, : 
When that high voice which burial-rocks had riven, 
Thrilled with 1mmortal tones the silent air! 
Never did clarion’s royal blast declare 
Such tale of victory to a breathless crowd, 
As the deep sweetness of one word could bear 
Into thy heart of hearts, O woman! bowed 
By strong affection’s anguish !—one low word— 
‘* Mary !”—and all the triumph wrung from Death 
Was thus revealed! and Thou, that so hadst err’d, 
So wept and been forgiven, im trembling faith 
Didst cast thee down before the all-conquering Son, 
Awed by the mighty gift thy tears and love had won! 


_ Mary Magdalene bearing tidings of the Resurrection. 


Then was a task of glory all thine own, 
Nobler than e’er the still small voice assigned 
To lips, in awful music making known 
The stormy splendours of some Prophet's mind. 
* Christ is arisen !"—By thee, to wake mankind, 
First from the Sepulchre those words were brought! 
Thou wert to send the mighty rushing wind 
First on its way, with those high tidings fraught— 
“Christ is arisen!” Thou, thou, the sin-enthralled, 
Earth’s outcast, Heaven's own ransomed one, wert called 
In human hearts to give that rapture birth: 
Oh! raised from shame to brightness !— there doth he 
The tenderest meaning of His ministry, 
Whose undespairing Love still owned the Spirit’s worth. 


On Wednesday, 12th inst. by the Rev. George Sheets 
at Bellevieu, near Holmesburg, JOHN F. GUtLPIN of 
Wilmington, Del. to ANN, daughter of Jos. Gillingham, 
of the former place. 

On Thursday, 6th inst. by the Rev. Thomas Enstace 
Mr. ALEX. FERGUSON, to Miss MARY MARK, all of 
this city. 

On Sunday evening, 9th inst. by the Rev. H. Bibighaus, 
ves GEO. LEHMAN, to Miss LYDIA C. LEIDY, both of 
this city. 

On the 11th inst. at Friends’ Meeting House, New street, 
GEORGE GASKILL, of Burlington, N. J. to REBECCA, 
daughter of John Lancaster, of this city. 


tongs. On one cheek there was a red round spot, 
about the size of an apple; and the other was painted 
in the same manner with black. The eyelids, both 
the upper and lower ones, had the appearance of be- 
ing twisted altogether out of place by the colouring. 

‘* Again, the matter was so arranged, that when 
the spectator took a side view of him, his nose re- 
presented the beak of an eagle, with the bill rounded 


At Friends’ Meeting House, Mgpiberry street, on the 
13th inst. WM. YARDLEY, Jz. to SARAH 8. daughter of 
John Hart, all of this city. 

On the evening of the 9th inst. by the Rev. Geo. Chand- 
7 ay RICHARD WIGFALL, to Miss MARIA FOS- 

On the evening of the 13th instant, by the same, Mr. 
HENRY FORBES, to Miss ESTHER MOORE. 


harmony and comfort together in the same lodge.” 


OWNERS OF PROPERTY. 

“There is nothing in an Indian’s house or family 
without its particular owner. Every individual 
knows what belongs to him, from the horse or cow 
down to the dog, cat, kitten and little chicken. Pa- 
rents make presents to their children, and they in 


It ate the bitter half away, 
I left the rest with thee again. 


Perhaps that heart in worthier case, 
thought thou would’st atlast restore ; 
Perhaps I hoped thou might’st replace 
With thine, the one abused before ; 
Perhaps there was—the truth as well 


= 


and brought to a point precisely as those birds have 
it, though the mouth wassomewhat open. They eye 
was astonishingly well done. On looking at the 
other side, the same nose now turned to the snout 
of a pike, with the mouth so open that the teeth 
could be seen. 

‘¢ The fellow seemed much pleased with his own 
workmanship, and having his small looking glass 
with him, gazed at it with great exultation. 

** ¢ How do you like it?’ at length he said to the 
missionary. The latter answered, that ‘ if he had 
done the work on a piece of board, bark, or any 
thing else, he should like it very well.” ‘And why 
not as it is?? added the savage. ‘ Because I cannot 
see who you are, under all these colours.” ‘ Well!’ 
wasthe reply, ‘I will call again, then, to-morrow 
morning, before you leave the village.’ He did so; 
and when he came back, he had washed himself 
perfectly clean. Thus was a whole day devoted to 
preparing for an evening’s frolic,” 

CANNIBALISM. 

*¢ It has been said of the Indians generally, and 
especially of particular tribes more ferocious than 
the rest, that they eat human flesh; in other words, 
that they are cannibals. This is believed to be un- 
supported by fact. No doubt the opinion has 
arisen from the circumstance, that an instance of the 
kind las now and then been known to oceur. This 
was under circumstances of extreme suffering from 
famine, where the life of one has been sacrificed, 
perhaps in a fit of frenzy, to save that of another.— 
Similar eases have occurred among civilized people 
inall countries; but it by no means follows that all 
civilized people are cannibals.” 


SNOW SHOES. 

«¢ They are about three feet long, and a foot wide 
in the broadest part. Little sticks placed across at 
five or six inches from each end, serve to strengthen 
them. A net work of twisted deer-skin, cut into 
strips, is fastened to the frame, and to this the foot 
is confined by means of strings of the same material. 
The snow-shoe used for travelling over a hilly 
country is turned up at the end, and pointed. To 
walk well upon these long and broad bottoms, re- 
quires as much practice as it does to navigate a 
canoe. The knees must be turned a little inward, 
and the legskept wide assunder; and the strain of 
the strings is such, that a white man never puts 
them on to wear fora day without suffering what is 
called the ‘snow-shoe evil.” An Indian will travel 
with them forty miles a day, and sometimes more.” 


THE DOG-TRAIN. 

‘¢ It isa light frame of wood, covered round with a 
dressed skin. The part in which the feet go is lined 
with furs, and is covered in, like the fore part of a 
shoe. The bottom isof plank, about half an inch 
thick; and some inches longer than the train, and an 
inch or two wider. In this carriage a woman may 
sit quite comfortably, and can take a child in her 
arms, while her driver, standing on the part of the 
frame which runs out behind, gives the word to his 
dogs. These, when well trained, will trot off forty 
miles a day, over the snow-crust.” 


return to their parents. <A father will sometimes 
ask his wife or one of his children for the loan of 
his horse to §0 out a-hunting. For a litter of kit- 
tens ora brood of chickens, there are often as many 
different owners as ther are individual animals. In 
purchasing a hen with her brood, one frequently has 
to deal for it with several children. Thus, while 
the principle of community of goods prevails in the 
state, the rights of property are acknowledged among 
the members of a - This is attended with a 
very good effect; for by this means every living 
creature is properly taken care of. It also promotes 
liberality among the children, which becomes a habit 
with them by the time they are grown up. ” 


AN EVIDENCE OF AFFECTION, 

**An Indian loves to see his wife well clothed, 
which is a proof that he is fond of her; at least it is so 
considered. While his wife is bartering the skins 
and peltry he has taken in his hunt, he will seat 
himself at some distance, to observe her choice, and 
how she and the traders agree together. When she 
finds an article which she thinks will suit or please 
her husbaud, she never fails to purchase it for him; 
she tells him that it is her choice, and he is never 
dissatisfied.” 

A GOOD EXAMPLE. 

** When the wife is sick, the husband will fre- 
quently undertake a long journey for the purpose of 
procuring her some trifling article of nourishment, 
which either he or she fancies may be of some be- 
nefit. A Delaware, in one instance, went forty or 
fifty miles for a mess of cranberries.” 


_ A GOOD HUSBAND. 

‘In the year 1762, there was a scarcity of food at 
one season among many tribes, which finally result- 
ed ina severe famine. During its prevalence, a sick 
woman expressed a great desire for a mess of Indian 
corn. Her husband, learning that an English trader, 
at a place called Lower Sandusky, had a small quan- 
tity in his possession, set off on horseback in that 
direction. The distance was a hundred miles.— 
Having reached his destination, he gave his horse 
in exchange for a hat-full of corn; and this, with his 
saddle, he brought home all the way onfoot. Ge- 
nerally the hunter can gratify his wife more readily 
by procuring her ducks, squirrels, and similar dain- 
ties;and this, in case of her serious sickness, he 
seldom hesitates to do.” 


RETURN HOME. 

‘* On the return of an Indian from a journey, or 
long absence, he will on entering the house, say, ‘ I 
am returned!’ to which his wife will answer, ‘1 
rejoice!’ and having cast his eyes around, he will 
inquire whether the children are well. This being 
answered in the affirmative, he replies, ‘1am glad!’ 
which for the present is all the conversation that 
passes between them; nor does he relate any thing 
at this present time that occurred on his journey, 
but holds himself in readiness to partake of the 
nourishment which his wife is preparing for him.— 
After a while, when the men of the village have as- 
sembled, his wife, with the rest, hears his story at full 
length.” 


May out at once—perhaps there was in 
Those matchless eyes so strong a spell 
I could not help it, gentle cousin. 


Well, it was thine—thine only still, 
A little worse, perhaps, for wear ; 
But firm, despite of every ill 
Which Fate and thou had gathered there: 
’T were bootless to remind thee here 
How long it has continued such, 
Or how its truth, through doubt and fear, 
Inconstancy cuuld never touch. 


But, cousin, though thy noontide blaze 
Of beauty, is as deeply felt 
By me, as when untoits rays 
In dawning womanhood I knelt. 
Yet, now my youthis long since past, 
And growing cares make manhood grey; ~ 
I b‘lieve—I b'lieve from thee at last, 
That | must take that heart away. 


Still, if it grieve thee to restore 
A trust that’s held so carelessly, 
Or if, while asking back once more, 
The heart I leftin pledge with thee ; 
It may, in spite of all I’ve said, 
By some odd chance with thine be blended ; 
Why, cousin, give me that instead, 
And all our business here is ended. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine for May. 
FEMALE CHARACTERS OF SCRIPTURE. 
BY MRS. HEMANS, 
The Sisters of Bethany after the Death of Lazarus. 


One grief, one faith, O sisters of the Dead! 

Was in your bosoms—thou, whose steps, made fleet 
By keen hope fluttering in the hearts which bled, 
Bore thee, as wings, the Lord of Life to greet ; 

And thou, that duteous in thy still retreat 
Didst wait his summons—then with reverent love 
Fall weeping at the blest Deliverer’s feet, 
Whom ev'n to heavenly tears thy wo could move, 
And which to Him, the All seeing and All-just, 
Was loveliest, that quick zeal, or lowly trust? 
Oh! question not, and let no law be given 
To those unveilings of its deepest shrine, 
By the wrung spirit made in outward sign. 
Free service from the heart is all in all to Heaven. 


The Memorial of Mary. 


Thou hast thy record in the Monarch’s halJ; 
And on the waters of the fair mid sea; 

And where the mighty mountain-shadows fall, 
The Alpine hamlet Keeps a thought of thee; 
Where’er, beneath some oriental tree, 

The Christian traveller rests—where’er the child 
Looks upward from the English mother’s knee, 

With earnest eyes in wondering reverence mild, 

There art thou known—where’er the Book of Light 

Bears hope and healing, there, beyond all blight, 
Is borne thy memory, and all praise above: 

Oh! say what deed so lifted thy sweet name, 

Mary! to that pure silent place of Fame? 

One lowly offering of exceeding Love. 


The Women of Jerusalem at the Cross, 


Like those pale stars of tempest-hours, whose gleam 
Waves calm and constant on the rocking mast, 
Such by the Cross doth your bright lingering seem, 
Daughters of Zion! faithful to the last! . 
Ye, through the darkness o’er the wide earth cast 
By the death cloud within the Saviour’s eye, 
Ev’n till away the Heavenly Spirit pass‘d, 
Stood in the shadow of his agony. 
O blessed Faith! a guiding lamp, that hour, 
Was lit for Woman's heart ; to her, whose dower 


Is all of love and suffering from her birth; 


On the same evening, by the same, Mr. THOS. BRIENS, 
to Miss MARGARET QUIN. 

On Thursday evening, 13thinst. by the Rev. John Sisty, 
= N. T. CLEMENT, to Miss MARY K. HEED, all of 
this city. 

On Thursday, 13th inst. by the Rev. John L. Grant, Mr. 
WM. W. EACHUS, to Miss ABIGAIL FLEMMING, 
both of Chester county. 

On Thursday evening, 13th inst. by the Rev. John L. 
Grant, Mr. THOMAS SINCLAIR, to Miss MARGARET 
EVANS, all of this city. ‘ 

On the 13th inst. by Charles H. Ellis, Esq. Mr. WM. R. 
BANNER, of the city of Philadelphia, to Miss BEULAH 
WARD, of Burlington county, N. J. 

On the 15th instant, by the Rev. 8. C. Brinkle, W, E. 
WELLS, to HIPSY NORRIS. 

On the 13th ult. in Friends’ Meeting House, at Falsing- 
ton, Bucks county, Penn. GEORGE GRISCOM, of Phila- 
delphia, to MERCY BROWN, of Falls Township. 

At Savannah, Georgia, on the 26th ult. by the Rev. Mr. 
Preston, the Rev. J. REED ECKARD, of this city, to 
MARGARET, daughter of the late Dr. Nicholas Bayard, 
of Savannah. 

In New York, on Thursday evening, 6th inst. by the 
Rev. Dr. Anthon, JOSEPH L. FRAME, to JOANNA, 
daughter of James Heard, Esq. all of that city. 


DIED. 


On Tuesday evening, the 11th instant, MARY ANN 
LEHMAN. 


On Tuesday afternoon, PATRICK M‘KEE, in the 33d 
year of his age. 

Suddeniv, at Trenton, on Tuesday afternoon, the Rev. 
W. BOSWELL, in the 5ist year of his age. 

On Friday morning, in the 62d year of her age, Mrs 
ANNE MAUCPHERSON, relict of the late Capt. Daniel 
Macpherson. 

On Wednesday evenitg, ROSELIE, infant daughter of 
Edward Pennington, Jr. 

At Mobile, on the 27th ult. JOHN PEMBER, of Penn. 

On Sixth-day evening, in the 70th year of her age, 
LYDIA ROCKHILL, ot a lingering consumption. 

On Friday morning, in the 65th year of his age, Mr. 
JOHN STEPHENS, Sen. 
oan. on Saturday morning, AUGUSTUS C. MER- 

On Friday afternoon, Miss SARAH ANN RUSSELL, 

n the 16th inst. of consumption, ANNA JANE LIN- 

NARD, daughter of Col. William Linnard. 

On the 16th inst. Mrs. MARY FITHIN, aged 55 years, 
of pulmonary consumption. 

_ In this city, on Monday morning, 17th instant, after a 
lingering iliness, Mr. HENRY E. HEILNITSH, formerly 
of Lancaster, Penn. in the 42d year of his age. 

At Baltimore, on the 15th inst. Mr. JAMES SMALL, 
formerly of this city. 

At sea, April 27th, on board of the brig Sarah Williams, 
Captain Gibbs, bound from Boston, to Trinidad de Cuba, 
JACOB B. COMEGYS, of Roxbury, Massachusetts, son 
of Cornelius Comegys, of Philadelphia. 

On Tuesday morning, at the residence of his father, in 
the Borough of Alleghany, the Rev. S. K. BRUNOT, Rec~ 
tor of Christ’s Church, in the 25th year of his age. 

Suddenly, on Monday evening, 17th inst WILLIAM R. 
BOYER, at the Philadelphia Hotel, north Second street. 

On Saturday, Ist inst. at the residence of his son-in- 
law, Mr. N. F. Williains, in Summerville, Alabama, Mr. 
GEORGE DOBSON, Sen. in the 77th year of his age, a 
native of England, and longa resident of Philadelphia.— 
He went to Mobile in feeble health in the fall of 1831, and 
has been gradually declining to the termination of his 
existence. 

At Darlington, Bucks county, on the 10th inst. CHAS. 
WHITTAKER, aged 25 years and 23 days. 

At Orange, N. J on the 6th inst. WM. WILLIAMS, 
Esq. aged about 55 years. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


—-- 


A WESTERN WARRIOR, 

“¢ The western warriors, in full dress, as for a 
great dance, wear two or three clasps of silver about 
their arms, generally jewels in their ears, and often 
in the nose. In fact, it is as common among these 
tribes to see a thin circular piece of silver, of the 
size of a dollar, hanging an inch or two from the 
nose, as it was among the ancient Indians to see a 

iece of carved bone or stone in the same situation. 
hen the painted porcupine-quills are twistéd in the 
hair. Tails of animals swing from the ears behind. 
A necklace of bears’ or alligators’ teeth, or claws of } 
the eagle, or red beads; or, if nothing better can be 
had, perhaps a string of red thorn-plums: hangs 
from the neck. The braas bells are laid thick on the 
lower part of the dress. Add to all this finery an 
American hat, and a soldier’s blue coat faced with 
red, and your modern Indian dandy, stepping firm- 
ly on the ground to give his tinklers a fair chance to 
sound together, apparently regards his attractions 
with as much complacency as the human bosom can 
be suppposed to feel.” 

INGENIOUS PAINTING. 

«¢ A Moravian clergyman, who travelled as a mis- 
sionary, during the last century, among the Indians 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and other states, gives an ac- 
count of a visit which he made to one of his savage 
acquaintances at his own wigwam. He found him 
engaged in plucking out his beard, preparatory to 
painting himself for a dance, which was to take place 
the ensuing evening. ‘The missionary, not liking to 
intrude on the gentleman under these circumstances, 
went home to his lodgings in the same village. He 
had not been there long when the Indian, havihg fin- 
ished his head-dress, came ‘to see him,’ as he said, 
though, more probably, to be seen. To his utier as- 
tonishment, the missionary saw three different ex- 
pressions, or countenances, on his friend’s face. By 

eat ingenuity and judgment in I»ying on and sha- 

ing the different colours, he made his nose appear, 
to a person standing directly in front of him, as if it 
were very long and narrow, with a round knob at the 
end, much resembling the upper part of a pair of 
tongs. On one cheek there was a red round spot, 
about the size of an apple; and the other was painted 
in the same manner with black. The eyelids, both 
the upper and lower ones, had the appearance of be- 
ing twisted altogether out of place by the colouring. 

** Again, the matter was so arranged, that when 
the spectator took a side view of him, his nose re- 
presented the beak of an eagle, with the bill rounded 
and brought to a point precisely as those birds have 
it, though the mouth wassomewhat open. ‘They eye 
was astonishingly well done. On looking at the 
other side, the same nose now turned to the snout 
of a pike, with the mouth so open that the teeth 
could be seen. 

‘¢ The fellow seemed much pleased with his own 
workmanship, and having his small looking glass 
with him, gazed at it withgreatexultation. — 

*¢¢ How do you like it?’ at length he ssid to the 
missionary. The latter answered, that ‘ if he had 
done the work on a piece of board, bark, or any 
thing else, he should like it very well.” ‘And why 
not as it is?’ added the savage. ‘ Because | cannot 
see who you are, under all these colours.’ * Well!’ 
wasthe reply, ‘I will call again, then, to-morrow 
morning, before you leave the village.’ He did so; 
and when he came back, he had washed himself 
perfectly clean. Thus wasa whole day devoted to 
preparing for an evening’s frolic.” 

CANNIBALISM. 

«¢ It has been said of the Indians generally, and 
especially of particular tribes more ferocious than 
the rest, that they eat human flesh; in other words, 
that they are cannibals. This is believed to be un- 
supported by fact. No doubt the opinion has 
arisen from the circumstance, that an instance of the 

~~ kind has now and then been known to occur. This 
was under circumstances of extreme suffering from 
famine, where the life of one has been sacrificed, 
erhaps in a fit of frenzy, to save that of another.— 

Similar cases have occurred among civilized peopte 

inall countries; but it by no means follows that all 

civilized people are cannibals.” 


SNOW SHOES. 

*¢ They are about three feet long, and a foot wide 
in the broadest part. Little sticks placed across at 
five or six inches from each end, serve to strengthen 
them. A net work of twisted deer-skin, cut into” 
strips, is fastened to the frame, and to this the foot 
is confined by means of strings of the same material. 
The snow-shoe used for travelling over a hilly 
country is turned up at the end, and pointed. To 
walk well upon these long and bread bottoms, re- 
quires as much practice as it does to navigate a 
canoe. The knees must be turned a little inward, 
and the legskept wide assunder; and the strain of 
the strings is such, that a white man never puts 
them on to wear fora day without suffering what is 
called the ‘snow-shoe evil.” An Indian will travel 
with them forty miles a day, and sometimes more.” 

THE DOG-TRAIN, 

‘¢ It isa light frame of wood, covered round with a 
dressed skin. The part in which the feet go is lined 
with furs, and is covered in, like the fore part of a 
shoe. The bottom isof plank, about half an inch 
thick; and some inches Jonger than the train, and an 
inch or two wider. In this carriage a woman may 
sit quite comfortably, and can takea child in her 
arms, while her driver, standing on the part of the 
frame which runs out behind, gives the word to his 
dogs. These, when well trained, will trot off forty 
miles a day, over the snow-crust.” 


COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 

** There is no custom or ceremony in the domestic 
life of the Indians which is practised with more va- 
riations than their courtship and marriage, ; 

‘* Among many tribes the negotiation is carried 
on altogether by the parents of the parties, though 
not often without their having previously noticed 
some attachment between the persons for whum they 


| act. The mother of the bridegroom more frequently, 


in these cases, commences the movement by taking 
a present to the wigwam where the young woman 
resides—such as a leg of venison, or a piece of fat 
bear’s meat—never forgetting to mention that her 
son was.the successful hunter of the game. In return, 
if the mother of the bride elect approves of the 
match, which she now understands to be proposed, 
she prepates a savoury dish of victua's, the produce 
of the labour of woman—perhaps beans, or Indian 
corn—and then taking it to the bridegroom’s wig- 
wam, gives it to the mother, and says—‘This is the 
produce of my daughter’s field.’ 


POLYGAMY. 

“‘The liberty of marrying any number of wives, 
aecording to fancy and ability to maintain them, is 
universal, and always has been. This circumstance 
also tends to make the woman dependent on the hus- 
band, and desirous to please him; for she is well 
aware that he can provide himself with a substitute 
for her own services. He will not, perhaps, even 
take the trouble to give {her notice of his discontent; 
but, without saying a word, will take his gun, and 
move off to some other part of the country. This 
is often his practice, for a week or two, when she 
has said or done something to offend him, which he 
will not deign to mention. But in these cases he 
very seldom fails to return sooner or later, especial- 
ly if he has children at home. The wife, on the 
other hand, as rarely fails to be, subsequently, more 
careful than ever to satisfy him. Among some 
tribes there isa distinction of rank observed among, 
the wives, according to the time of their marriage, 
and other circumstances: but it is more common 
for them to treat each other as equals, and live in 
harmony and comfort together in the same lodge.” 


OWNERS OF PROPERTY. 

‘There is nothing in an Indian’s house or family 
without its particular owner. Every individual 
knows what belongs to him, from the horse or cow 
down to the dog, cat, kitten and little chicken. Pa- 
rents make presents to their children, and they in 
return to their parents. A father will sometimes 
ask his wife or one of his children for the loan of 
his horse to go out a-hunting. For a litter of kit- 
tens ora brood of chickens, there are often as many 
different owners as ther& are individual animals. In 
purchasing a hen with her brood, one frequently has 
to deal for it with several children. Thus, while 
the principle of community of goods prevails in the 
state, the rights of property are acknowledged among 
the members of a yay 6 This is attended with a 

y 


very good effect; for this means every living 
creature is properly taken care of. It also promotes 


liberality among the children, which becomes a habit 
with them by the time they are grown up. ” 


AN EVIDENCE OF AFFECTION, 

*‘An Indian loves to see his wife well clothed, 
which is a proof that he is fond of her; at least it is so 
considered. While his wife is bartering the skins 
and peltry he has taken in his hunt, he will seat 
himself at some distance, to observe her choice, and 
how she and the traders agree together. When she 
finds an article which she thinks will suit or please 
her husband, she never fails to purchase it for him; 
she tells him that it is Aer choice, and he is never 
dissatisfied.” 

A GOOD EXAMPLE. 

‘* When the wife is sick, the husband will fre- 
quently undertake a long journey for the purpose of 
procuring her some trifling article of nourishment, 
which either he or she fancies may be of some be- 
nefit. A Delaware, in one instance, went forty or 
fifty miles for a mess of cranberries.” 


A GUOD HUSBAND, 

*¢ In the year 1762, there was a scarcity of food at 
one season among many tribes, which finally result- 
ed ina severe famine. During its prevalence, a sick 
woman expressed a great desire for a mess of Indian 
corn. Her husband, learning that an English trader, 
at a place called Lower Sandusky, had a small quan- 
tity in his possession, set off on horseback in that 
direction. The distance was a hundred miles.— 
Having reached his destination, he gave his horse 
in exchange for a hat-full of corn; and this, with his 
saddle, he brought home all the way on foot. Ge- 
nerally the hunter can gratify his wife more readily 
by procuring her ducks, squirrels, and similar dain- 
ties;and this, in case of her serious sickness, he 
seldom hesitates to do.” 


RETURN HOME, , 

‘¢ On the return of an Indian from a journey, or 
long absence, he will on entering the house, say, ‘I 
am returned!’ to which his wife will answer, ‘1 
rejoice!’ and having cast his eyes around, he will 
inquire whether the children are well. This being 
answered in the affirmative, he replies, ‘1am glad!’ 
which forthe present is all the conversation that 
passes between them; nor does he relate any thing 
at this present time that occurred on his journey, 
but holds himself in readiness to partake of the 
nourishment which his wife is preparing for him.— 
After a while, when the men of the village have as- 
sembled, his wife, with the rest, hears his story at full 
| length,” 


RESPECT FOR THE OLD. 
‘* Of the domestic treatment of aged people among 
the Indians, it is sufficient to observe that the tribes 
differ much from each other in this particular—as 
do individuals in the same tribe,—very much, in 
fact, after the manner of more civilized nations of 
the earth. In many instances, their respect for the 
old amounts to a degree of veneration and tender- 
ness which would do no discredit to the most en- 
lightened people.”—M. Y. Mirror. 
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From the Albany Daily Advertiser. 
CLOSING ACCOUNTS.—rTo my cousin, 


I placed—it was not ten years since— 
Sweet coz, a heart within thy keeping, 

In which there was no pulse of prince, 
Of poet, or of hero, leaping. 

But it was generous, warm aud true, 
True to itself, and true to thee ; 

And toward thine own it fondly drew— 
Drew—almost in idolatry. 


I came to thee when years were flown, 
To learn how well the charge was kept, 
That heart it was so altered grown, 
Upon the change I could have wept: 
The buoyont hope, the daring aim, 
The independence, stern and high; 
Spirit, misfortune could not tame, 
And pride that did the worst defy. 


All, all were gone—and in their stead 
Were bitter, and were blasted feelings; 
And thoughts Despair so far had led 
They shuddered at-their own revealings, 
Yet I—although Distrust did prey 
Within that heart so wildly then 
It ate the bitter half away, 
I left the rest with thee again. 


Perhaps that heart in worthier case, 
ithought thou would’st atlast restore ; 
Perhaps I[ hoped thou might’st replace 
Wivh thine, the one abused before ; 
Perhaps there was—the truth as well 
May out at once—perhaps there was in 
Those matchless eyes so strong a spell 
I could not help it, gentie cousin, 


Well, it was thine—thine only still, 
A little worse, perhaps, for wear ; 
Bat firm, despite of every ill 
Which Fate and thou had gathered there : 
*T were bootless to remind thee here 
How long it has continued such, 
Or how its truth, through doubt and fear, 
Inconstancy cuuld never touch. 


But, cousin, though thy noontide blaze 
Of beauty, is as deeply felt 
By me, as when untoits rays 
In dawning womanhood I knelt. . 
Yet, now my youthis long since past, 
_And growing cares make manhood grey; 
I b‘lieve—I b’lieve from thee at last, 
That 1 must take that heart away. 


Still, if it grieve thee to restore 
A trust that’s held so carelessly, 
Or if, while asking back once more, 
The heart I leftin pledge with thee ; 
It may, in spite of all I’ve said, 
By some odd chance with thine be blended ; 
Why, cousin, give me that instead, 
And all our business here is ended. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine for May. 
FEMALE CHARACTERS OF SCRIPTURE. 
BY MRS, HEMANS. 
The Sisters of Bethany after the Death of Lazarus. 


One grief, one faith, O sisters of the Dead! 

Was in your bosoms—thou, whose steps, made fleet 
By keen hope flutter.+:.g in the hearts which bled, 
Bore thee, as wings, the Lord of Life to greet ; 

And thou, that duteous in thy still retreat 

Didst wait his summons—then with reverent love 
Fall weeping at the blest Deliverer’s feet, 

Whom ev’n to heavenly tears thy wo could move, 

And which to Him, the All seeing and All-just, 

Was loveliest, that quick zeal, or lowly trust? 
Oh! question not, and let no law be given 

To those unveilings of its deepest shrine, 

By the wrung spirit made in outward sign. 

Free service from the heart is all in all to Heaven. 


The Memorial of Mary. 


Thou hast thy record in the Monarch's hall; 
And on the waters of the fair mid sea; 

And where the mighty mountain-shadows fall, 
The Alpine hamlet Keeps a thought of thee; 
Where’er, beneath some oriental tree, 

The Christian traveller rests—where’er the child 
Looks upward from the English mother’s knge, 

With earnest eyes in wondering reverence mit, 

There art thou known—where’er the Book of Light 

Bears hope and healing, there, beyond all blight, 
Is borne thy memory, and all praise above: 

Oh! say what deed so lifted thy sweet name, 

Mary! tothat pure silent place of Fame? 

One lowly offering of exceeding Love. 


The Women of Jerusalem at the Cross. 


Like those pale stars of tempest-hours,. whose gleam 
Waves calin and constant on the rocking mast, 
Such by the Cross doth your bright lingering seem, 
Daughters of Zion! faithful to the last! 
Ye, through the darkness o’er the wide earth cast 
By the death cloud within the Saviour’s eye, 
Ev'n till away the Heavenly Spirit pass’d, 
Stood in the shadow of his agony. 
O blessed Faith! a guiding jamp, that hour, 
Was lit for Woman’s heart ; to her, whose dower 


Is all of love and suffering from her birth: 


Still hath your act a voice—through fear, through strife, 
Bidding her bind each tendril of her life, ; 
To that which her deep soul hath owned of holiest worth. 


Mary Magdalene at the Sepulchre. 


Weeper! to thee how bright a morn was given, 
After thy long, long vigil of Despair, , 
When that high voice which burial-rocks had riven, 
Thrilled with immortal tones the silent air! 
Never did clarion’s royal biast declare 
Such tale of victory to a breathless crowd, 
As the deep sweetness of one word could bear 
Into thy heart of hearts, O woman! bowed 
By strong affection’s anguish '—one low word— 

“ Mary !”—and all the triumph wrung from Death 
Was thus revealed! and Thou, that so hadst err'd, 
So wept and been forgiven, in trembling faith 

Didst cast thee down before the all-conquering Son, 
Awed by the mighty gift thy tears and love had won! 


| Mary Magdalene bearing tidings of the Resurrection. 


Then was a task of glory all thine own, 
Nobler than e’er the still small voice assigned 
To lips, in awful music making known 
The stormy splendours of some Prophet's mind. 
* Christ is arisen !"—By thee, to wake mankind, 
First from the Sepulchre those words were brought! 
Thou wert to send the mighty rushing wind 
First on its way, with those high tidings fraught— 
“Christ is arisen!” Thou, thou, the sin-enthralled, 
Earth’s outcast, Heaven's own ransomed one, wert called 
In human hearts to give that rapture birth: 
Oh! raised from shame to brightness !— there doth he 
The tenderest meaning of His ministry, 
Whose undespairing Love still owned the Spirit’s worth. 


On Wednesday, 12th inst. by the Rev. George Sheets, 
at Bellevieu, near Holmesburg, JOHN F. GULPIN of 
Wilmington, Del. to ANN, daughter of Jos. Gillingham, 
of the former place. 

On Thursday, 6th inst. by the Rev. Thomas Eustace 
Mr. ALEX. FERGUSON, to Miss MARY MARK, ail of 
this city. 

On Sunday evening, 9th inst. by the Rev. H. Bibighaus, 
Mr.GEO. LEHMAN, to Miss LYDIA C. LEIDY, both of 
this city. 

On the 11th inst. at Friends’ Meeting House, New street, 
GEORGE GASKILL, of Burlington, N. J. to REBECCA, 
daughter of John Lancaster, of this city. ra 

At Friends’ Meeting House, Mulberry street, on 
13th inst. WM. YARDLEY, Jz. to SARAH 8. daughter of 
John Hart, all of this city. 

On the evening ot the 9th inst. by the Rev. Geo. Chand- 
RICHARD WIGFALL, to Miss MARIA FOS- 
TER. 

On the evening of the 13th instant, by the same, Mr. 
HENRY FORBES, to Miss ESTHER MOORE, 

On the same evening, by the same, Mr. THOS. BRIENS, 
to Miss MARGARET QUIN. ; 

On Thursday evening, 13thinst. by the Rev. John Sisty, 
Mr. N. T. CLEMENT, to Miss MARY K. HEED, all of 
this city. 

On Thursday, 13th inst. by the Rev. John L. Grant, Mr. 
WM. W. EACHUS, to Miss ABIGAIL FLEMMING, 
both of Chester county. 

On Thursday evening, 13th inst. by the Rev. John L. 
Grant, Mr. THOMAS SINCLAIR, to Miss MARGARET 
EVANS, all of this city. 

On the 13th inst. by Charles H. Ellis, Esq. Mr. WM. R. 
BANNER, of the city of Philadelphia, to Miss BEULAH 
WARD, of Burlington county, N. J. 

On the 15th instant, by the Rev. 8. C. Brinkle, W. E. 
WELLS, to HIPSY NORRIS. 

On the 13th ult. in Friends’ Meeting House, at Falsing- 
ton, Bucks county, Penn. GEORGE GRISCOM, of Phila- 
delphia, to MERCY BROWN, of Falls ‘Township. 

At Savannah, Georgia, on the 26th ult. by the Rev. Mr. 
Preston, the Rev. J. REED ECKARD, of this city, to 
MARGARET, daughter of the late Dr. Nicholas Bayard, 
of Savannah, 

In New York, on Thursday evening, 6th inst. by the 
Rev. Dr. Anthon, JOSEPH L. FRAME, to JOANNA, 
daughter uf James Heard, Esq. all of that city. 


DIED. 


On Tuesday evening, the 11th instant, MARY ANN 
LEHMAN. 


On Tuesday afternoon, PATRICK M‘KEE, in the 33d 
year of his age. 

Suddeniv, at Trenton, on Tuesday afternoon, the Rev. 
W. BOSWELL, in the 5Ist year of his age. 

On Friday morning, in the 62d year of her age, Mrs 
ANNE MAUCPHERSON, relict of the late Capt. Daniel 
Macpherson. 

On Wednesday evenitg, ROSELIE, infant daughter of 
Edward Pennington, Jr. 

At Mobile, on the 27th ult. JOHN PEMBER, of Penn. 

On Sixth-day evening, in the 70th year of her age, 
LYDIA ROCKHILL, ot a lingering consumption. 

On Friday morning, in the 65th year of his age, Mr. 
JOHN STEPHENS, Sen. 


— on Saturday morning, AUGUSTUS C. MER- 

On Friday afternoon, Miss SARAH ANN RUSSELL, 

nile 16th inst. of consumption, ANNA JANE LIN- 
NARD, daughter of Col. William Linnard. 

On the 16th inst. Mrs. MARY FITHIN, aged 55 years, 
of pulmonary consumption. 

In this city, on Monday morning, 17th instant, after a 
lingering illness, Mr. HENRY E. HEINITSH, formerly 
of Lancaster, Penn. in the 42d year of his age. 

At Baltimore, on the 15th inst. Mr. JAMES SMALL, 
formerly of tpis city. 

At sea, April 27th, on board of the brig Sarah Williams, 
Captain Gibbs, bound from Boston, to Trinidad de Cuba, 
JACOB B. COMEGYS, of Roxbury, Massachusetts, son 
of Cornelius Comegys, of Philadelphia. 

On Tuesday morning, at the residence of his father, in 
the Borough of Alleghany, tue Rev. 8. K. BRUNOT, Rec- 
tor of Christ’s Church, in the 25th year of his age. 

Suddenly, on Monday evening, 17th inst. WILLIAM R. 
BOYER, at the Philadelphia Hotel, north Second street. 

On Saturday, Ist inst. at the residence of his son-in- 
law, Mr. N. F. Williains, in Summerville, Alabama, Mr. 
GEORGE DOBSON, Sen. in the 77th year of his age, a 
native of England, and long a resident of Philadelphia.— 
He went to Mobile in feeble health in the fall of 1831, and 
has been gradually declining to the termination of his 
existence. 

At Darlington, Bucks county, on the 10th inst. CHAS. 
WHITTAKER, oe 25 years and 23 days. 


At Orange, N. J on the 6th inst. WM. WILLIAMS, 


Esq. aged about 55 years. 
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